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Texas highways are the business of every Texan, for highway 
affect every Texan’s business. The proposed Interstate system 
is another stage in the growth of a state highway network 
sufficient to meet the needs of a prosperous Texas economy. 








The Business Situation in Texas 


By FRANCIS B. MAY 


The pulse of Texas business activity continues to beat 
strongly. Nearly all of the selected indicators of economic 
activity within the state showed improvement in April 
over March as well as noteworthy advances over April of 
1956. This is a continuation of the generally upward move- 
ment of the past. 

Consumer spending in April rose 1% above March and 
12% above the level of April 1956. This is in keeping 
with the rising level of consumption expenditures for the 
nation. The recent wage increases granted by several major 
oil companies operating in Texas should help to keep this 
indicator at a high level. 

Industrial production measured by industrial electric 
power consumption made a striking advance to a level 
8% above April of 1956 and 7% above March of this 
year. This is in sharp contrast with the national rate of 
factory production at 145, slightly below the figure of 146 
for each of the first three months of this year. Declines in 
durable manufactures and in mineral production offset a 
rise in nondurable manufactures, causing a drop in the 
composite index for the nation. 

Texas residential construction authorized advanced 
from a level of 153% in March to 180% of the 1947- 
1949 average for April. Both prices and physical volume 
of construction are included in this figure. Nationally, 
nonfarm residential construction dropped from an esti- 
mated annual level of $13.9 billion in March to $13.7 bil- 
lion in April, continuing the gradual decline which began 
in September of 1955. This downswing is partly a result 


of the current relatively low rate of family formation and 
partly a result of a shortage of credit in the housing field. 
Congressional action may relieve the credit shortage. There 
is a movement under way to increase substantially the 
spending authority of the Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation. This should ease the credit situation. The rate of 
family formation will begin a long upswing in 1960 when 
the “war babies” enter the marriageable age groups. 





Francis B. May, research scientist with the Bureau of 
Business Research and assistant professor of business 
statistics, is a specialist in business forecasting and 
operations research. Dr. May is authoring ‘The Busi- 
ness Situation in Texas’ during June and July, reliev- 
ing Dr. John R. Stockton who has written this special 
Review article consecutively since 1947.—Editor. 





Nonresidential building authorized in Texas in April 
increased to 190% from 178% of the 1947-1949 average 
in March. These data also include the effects of increases 
in both prices and physical volume of construction. Na- 
tional nonresidential building increased to $16.5 billion in 
April from an estimated annual rate of $16 billion in 
March. 


Construction contracts awarded in Texas in March, total- 
ing $228 million, had moved upward considerably from 
the $113.4 million level of February. This large increase 
is a favorable factor. 

Miscellaneous freight carloadings declined from March 
to April by 6%. It should be remembered that trucks and 


Texas Business Activity 
Index « Adjusted for seasonal variation « 1947-1949:100 
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Bank debits in twenty major Texas cities adjusted for prices changes with the 


U.S. Wholesale Price Index. 
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barges carry a large portion of the freight in Texas; along 
the Gulf Coast great quantities of goods are moved at low 
water transportation rates. 

Among the extractive industries in Texas, petroleum 
production is foremost. The seasonally adjusted index of 
crude petroleum production rose from 138% of the 1947- 
1949 average in March to 145% of the average for April— 
a 5% increase. The April figure is 9% above the April 
1956 level. 

Sales of ordinary life insurance in the state adjusted to 
reflect the decreased purchasing power of the dollar showed 
a slight decline from March to April. However, the April 
1957 figure was 17% above the April 1956 sales. Life in- 
surance sales are a general indicator of fluctuations in the 
business cycle. The April figure is 272% of the 1947-1949 
average, taking into account the reduced purchasing power 
of the dollar. 

Refining activity is a basic industry. Crude oil runs to 
stills, a measure of refining activity, were 155% of the 
base period (1947-1949) in April. This is a 1% increase 
over the March figure and a 2% increase above April 
1956. 

Total electric power consumption for April was 334%. 
This figure reflects increases in both residential and indus- 
trial electric power consumption. The April figure was 
5% above March and 9% above April of 1956. The 
increased spring and summer use of air conditioning since 
the war has greatly inflated electric power consumption 
for nonindustrial purposes. The growth in demand over 
April of 1956 undoubtedly reflects increased domestic use 
of air conditioning. 

Bank debits (charges made by banks to the accounts of 
their depositors) represent aggregate withdrawals from 
demand deposit accounts in order to make payments for 
goods, services, and financial transactions. The total of 
bank debits represents total money value of transactions 
rather than a physical flow of goods. However, division of 
the dollar value figures by an appropriate price index 
yields a set of constant dollar values which reflect physical 
production to a considerable degree. Further, the total of 
bank debits unadjusted for changes in the price level has 
closely paralleled the growth of Gross National Product 
since the war. 


SELECTED BAROMETERS OF TEXAS BUSINESS 
(Adjusted for seasonal variation, 1947-49 = 100) 








Percent change 








Apr1957 Apr 1957 
Apr Mar- Apr from from 
Index 1957 1957 1956 Mari1957 Apr 1956 
Texas business activity 201 190 186 + 6 + 8 
Industrial electric power 
consumption 367 342 340 + 7 + § 
Miscellaneous freight 
carloadings in S.W. district 79 84 93 — 6 — 15 
Crude petroleum production 145 138 133 + 5 + 9 
Crude oil runs to stills 155 153 152 + i + 2 
Total electric power 
consumption 334 317 307 + 5 + 9 
Ordinary life insurance sales 325 328 266 — 1 + 22 
Total retail sales 177 175 164 + 1 + 8 
Durable-goods sales 155 155 146 * + 6 
Nondurable-goods sales .... 189 185 173 + 2 + 9§ 
Urban building permits issued 180 166 170 + 8 + 6 
Residential Besues : 180 153 161 + 18 + 12 
Nonresidential ; 190 178 182 ~ + 4 





**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
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Bank debits for the state unadjusted for price changes 
in April were 236% of the 1947-1949 average. This is 6% 
over the March figure and 12% above April 1956, reflect- 
ing a substantial increase in the level of economic activity 
of the state for the past year. 

When bank debits are adjusted to take into account the 
reduced purchasing power of the dollar, April debits were 
201% of the 1947-1949 level. This is 6% above the March 
level and 8% above April 1956. The growth in the level 
of economic activity in the state since April of last year 
has been notable. 

Nonagricultural employment has been moving steadily 
upward for the past three months. In February there were 
2,437,400 persons employed in industry and business in 
the state. This number increased to 2,456,900 in April, 
due primarily to increases in employment in nonmanu- 
facturing areas. Manufacturing employment increased in 
March but dropped slightly to 484,100 persons in April. 
Employment in durable goods industries increased, but 
nondurable goods industries employed slightly fewer per- 
sons in April than in February or March. 

Unemployment in April amounted to 4.1% of the labor 
force for 17 labor market areas in Texas. This compared 
with 4% for the nation. Unemployment in Texas has been 
undergoing a seasonal decline since February, when 4.6% 
of the labor force were unemployed. For the nation, 4.7% 
of the labor force were unemployed in February. Unem- 
ployment in Texas has declined in a direction parallel to 
that of the nation. 

The encouraging information conveyed by these general 
indicators of business activity is supported by reports from 
individual concerns in oil production and refining, utili- 
ties, oil field equipment manufacturing, food, beverage, 
and other fields of economic endeavor. Nearly all concerns 
report earnings for 1957 which are superior to those for 
1956, and most are optimistic about the balance of the 
year. Gulf States Utilities reports gross income of $57.5 
million for the twelve months ended April 30. This is an 
increase over the previous year of nearly $5 million. April 
gross was $4.5 million, 8% above April of 1956. 

Southwestern Public Service Company reports operating 
revenues of $41.4 million for the year ended April 30. 
This is a 12% increase over the $36.9 million revenue for 
the preceding year. Net income of $8.4 million was up 
nearly 25% from $6.8 million earned in the preceding 
twelve-month period. 

Duval Sulphur and Potash Company expects net earn- 
ings for the six-month period ending June 30 to exceed 
the $1.6 million earned during the first six months of 
1956. The company is expanding into the copper and 
molybdenum field. 

Lone Star Steel Company, which apparently has been 
unaffected by the national drop in the rate of steel opera- 
tions, had a record first quarter and expects to do well for 
the remainder of the year. The nature of the company’s 
market has kept sales booming. Net income for the first 
quarter was $3.3 million on total revenues of $25.7 mil- 
lion, a 50% increase over the first quarter net of $2.2 
million in 1956. 

Earnings of oil companies during the first three months 
of the year were aided by the Suez crisis; prospects for 
the balance of the year are good. First quarter earnings of 
Humble Oil and Refining Company were $58.2 million, an 
18% increase over the $49.3 million earned during the 
same period of 1956. 
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Industrial Production: 


DEFENSE OPERATIONS BOOST 
ECONOMY 


By STANLEY A. ARBINGAST 


Defense installations make significant contributions to 
the Texas economy, and the observance of Armed Forces 
Week during the third week of May served to emphasize 
this fact to many of the state’s residents. For example, al- 
most 40% of San Antonio’s effective buying income is de- 
rived from the combined annual payrolls of the city’s mili- 
lary installations. 

Texas’ border location caused it to become a favored 
site for the establishment of forts in pioneer days, but the 
size of the state has been a more important factor in ac- 
counting for the substantial number of defense and training 
bases which are located here now. Interior location (as 
well as frontage on the Gulf), mild year-around climate, 
and favorable terrain have been among the most attrac- 
tive factors. 

Bases maintained by the Department of Defense are 
not ordinarily considered to be industries. However, at 
each military base civilians are employed in clerical, main- 
tenance, and overhaul operations. Some bases employ 
thousands of civilians; the largest civilian employment— 
23,000—is at Kelly Air Force Base in San Antonio. These 
civilians, as well as the military personnel, are really basic 
industrial employees because they are paid from funds 
drawn from all parts of the nation; defense payrolls, 
spent largely in Texas, in turn help to support many local 
service and manufacturing industries. 

Furthermore, the presence of a large number of mili- 
tary training facilities has helped to attract associated in- 
dustries—an example: Radioplane’s new target drone plant 
in El Paso. It is also significant that military personnel 
and their families are now counted by the United States 
Census Bureau as being residents of the community where 
stationed. 

Total payrolls and the other benefits enumerated above 
tell only part of the story because millions of dollars are 
spent locally by base procurement officers for supplies. 
(Kelly Air Force Base spends over $16 million with local 
merchants, contractors, and manufacturers each year.) 
Transportation companies benefit from hauling supplies 
and personnel. Because of demands for housing needed by 
military men and their families and because of the awards 
of building contracts at bases, the impact on the construc- 
tion industry is considerable. Pensions paid to retired mili- 
tary personnel are a substantial economic factor in some 
communities such as San Antonio and El Paso. Also, thou- 





ELECTRIC POWER CONSUMPTION 








Percent change 
Thousands of kilowatt hours — ———- - 
— — Apri1957 Apr 1957 

Apr Mar Apr from from 














Use 19567 Mar 1957 Apr 1956 

TOTAL 3, 2,916,564 + 5 + 9 
Commercial : 336,164 r « a 
Industrial 2,209,140 2,103,943 2,049,435 + 5 + 8 
Residential 519,456 499,861 425,257 + 4 + 22 
Other 86,331 85,791 105,708 + i — 18 





*Preliminary—based on reports of 10 electric power companies reported 
to the Bureau of Business Research and leveled to Federal Power Com- 
mission preliminary data. 

+Revised to preliminary Federal Power Commission data. 
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sands of people travel to Texas each year for the purpose of 
visiting friends or relatives stationed at military posts, thus 
adding millions of dollars to income from tourism. 

Of further significance is the fact that new bases are still 
being built and the mission of several long-established 
ones is being expanded. A huge new bomber base was 
recently completed for use of the Air Force at Abilene. 
New radar stations have been placed in service at Sweet- 
water and a number of other localities. Two auxiliary land- 
ing fields for the Naval Air Station at Corpus Christi were 
recently dedicated at Orange Grove (near Alice) and at 
Port Isabel. Millions are being spent at bases in Amarillo, 
Austin, and Wichita Falls in preparation for the advent 
of squadrons of B-52 bombers. Brooks Air Force Base at 
San Antonio has been chosen as the site for the new School 
of Aviation Medicine; construction has already begun on 
this multimillion dollar project. 

Of recent interest was the announcement that the vital 
industrial area centering in Fort Worth and Dallas will 
soon be protected by a ring of “Nike” bases; there are to 
be several of these, each manned by about 100 servicemen 
and civilians. Undoubtedly, many more similar instal- 
lations will soon be under construction in the Galveston 
Bay area and at other localities where there are heavy con- 
centrations of industry. 

All of these benefits may seem to combine into a bonanza, 
but there are also some handicaps. The economy of com- 
munities strongly dependent on income from military 
installations is particularly sensitive to decisions made in 
far-off Washington. Killeen in Central Texas is an example 
of a community which is subjected to severe fluctuations 
in its economy because of frequent changes in the number 
of personnel stationed at nearby Fort Hood. (Fortunately, 
there are indications the Fort Hood population is to be- 
come more stable.) Change of mission at bases located at 
San Marcos and Mineral Wells resulted in local hardships 
during the period of transition from one mission to another. 

The burden on communities to provide school facilities 
adequate to care for increased enrollments brought about 
by expansion of the local military installations is often 
heavy. (Some federal assistance is available but amounts 
granted are usually considered adequate to carry only a 
part of the load.) Local traffic problems are inevitably 
aggravated; more money must be spent for streets, fire pro- 
tection, and law enforcement. However, despite handicaps 
imposed by the presence of a military base, there are few 
Texas communities which would not be more than anxious 
to have one located nearby; businessmen agree that bene- 
fits derived from a base far outweigh drawbacks. 
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Occasionally, a community will try to get a base moved. 
Houston businessmen have been attempting to get the 
Army to cease operation of the San Jacinto Ordnance 
Depot and to move it elsewhere. Land on which the Depot is 
located is considered to have outstanding potential as a site 
for industry since it is near water transportation. So far 
the Army has refused to budge; it values the property for 
the same reasons as industrialists. 

It should be pointed out, too, that some Texas com- 
munities have benefited greatly from the deactivation of 
certain installations. At the end of World War II many 
Texas flying fields, ordnance manufacturing facilities, and 
army camps were closed. Since the Department of Defense 
no longer had need for the land and buildings the prop- 
erties were available for sale or lease to industries. The site 
of the former Camp Fannin at Tyler is now the location of 
a large number of factories which have a surprisingly di- 
versified output of end products. A subsidiary of the U. S. 
Hoffman Corporation of Pittsburg manufactures aircraft 
components and vending machines at a deactivated airbase 
near Brady, and Phillips Chemical makes ammonia at the 
former Cactus Ordnance Works at Etter in the Panhandle. 

Within the past five years the government has reacti- 
vated several ordnance plants for defense purposes. The 
Atomic Energy Commission now operates the ordnance 
plant at St. Francis near Amarillo; Phillips Chemical Com- 
pany manufactures rocket fuels for the Air Force at the 
former Bluebonnet Ordnance Plant at McGregor near 
Waco; and the Thiokol Corporation is operating the old 
Longhorn Ordnance Works near Marshall for a similar 
purpose. 


REFINERY STOCKS* 


Source: The Oil and Gas Journal 








Percent change 
Thousands of barrels 





Apr 1957 Apr 1957 








Aor Mar Apr from from 
Product 1957 1957 1956 Mar 1857 Apr 1956 
UNITED STATES 
Gasoline 198,332 203,489 190,188 — 3 + 4 
Distillate 79,119 75,855 61,923 + 4 + 28 
Residual 37,571 27,092 32,476 + 1 + 16 
Kerosene 21,165 20,168 17,894 + © + 18 
TEXAS 
Gasoline 33,952 35,264 33,452 — 4 + 1 
Distillate 10,481 9,654 10,288 + .§ + 2 
Residual 6,289 6,478 6,637 — 3 - 5 
Kerosene 2,934 3,107 2,836 — 6 + @ 





*Figures shown are for the week ending nearest the last day of month. 
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HIGHWAYS 


By ROBERT H. DRENNER 


National highway officials generally agree that Texas 
possesses the finest highway system in the nation. But the 
economy of Texas is growing so rapidly that even the 
nation’s best highway network could quickly become in- 
adequate for the state’s needs. In consequence, Texas has 
begun a new era in the history of the development of its 
public road system. 

It is not possible to determine precisely when this new 
stage in Texas road-building began. Those who like exact 
dates often say that its beginning was President Eisen- 
hower’s signing the Federal Aid Highway Act of 1956 into 
law on June 29 last year. Certainly this event established 
a definite legal framework for what is often called “the 
greatest single public works project in the history of the 
world.” Others, however, prefer various dates with more 
specific references to Texas highways—for example, on 
August 17, 1956, the Texas Highway Department received 
bids on the second contract to be awarded in the nation 
under the new road-building program. 

But the truth is that what undoubtedly will be a major 
cause of great economic and social change began like 
many other such causes—in uncertainty and doubt. Two 
years ago Congress failed to approve a similar (and less 
ambitious) project. Though admitting the need for a major 
national highway construction program, Congress was 
unable to accept the financing methods proposed for it. 

Several problems of equal seriousness (with a host of 
lesser ones) in the initiation and implementation of a 
highway program of such scope have been recognized ever 
since a 40,000-mile national network of superhighways 
was first seriously talked about by state and federal road 
officials 15 years ago. Nevertheless, the need for a tre- 
mendous acceleration of U.S. highway construction and 
improvement quickly became so obvious that, by the early 
fifties, the necessity and imminence of a program of some 
sort, designed to meet that need, were generally conceded 
by responsible highway officials. Their response, on both 
federal and state levels, was to begin as much planning as 
could be reasonably expected to be necessary for such a 
program, and, on the state level in particular, to modify 
normal planning for future state highway construction 
to allow it to mesh as easily as possible with whatever 
federal program might eventuate. 

The extent to which the Texas Highway Department 
correctly anticipated the resulting federal program and 
the speed with which it moved when that program became 
law are indicated by the department's public advertise- 
ment for bids on a project under the program a bare two 
months after the President signed the new act. Considering 
the great complexity of highway planning and the indefi- 
nite atmosphere in which much of it had to be carried out, 
this is eloquent testimony to the foresight and efficiency 
of the agency charged with the administration, mainte- 
nance, and development of Texas highways. 
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The Federal Aid Highway Act of 1956 has the following 
major provisions: 

Authorizes the construction of a National System 
of Interstate and Defense Highways (the so-called 
Interstate system) roughly 41,000 miles long. 
About one-third will be improvement of existing 
routes; the remainder will be on new locations. 
Establishes construction standards calculated to en- 
able the system to handle safely and efficiently the 
enormous volumes of traffic anticipated by 1975. 
Authorizes federal aid funds totaling $24.8 billion, 
to be matched by $2.8 billion from the states, to 
finance the project. 

In addition. authorizes an expanded federal aid 
program for primary, secondary, and urban sys- 
tems with funds for the next three years totaling 
$2.5 billion, to be matched by an equal amount 
from the states. Congress also intended that simi- 
larly increased funds for this regular federal aid 
road system would be made available for at least 
another ten years. 

Over the next 13 years the federal government will con- 
tribute roughly $32.5 billion in federal aid to the states 
for road construction. When the required matching funds 
by the states are added, the result is a $50-billion program 
to be accomplished in a period of years so short that it must 
inevitably have an enormous impact on the economic and 
industrial development of the nation. 

Apart from its indirect participation in the benefit of a 
national program of such scope, Texas will receive directly 
a large portion of the projected federal aid to use in the 
construction and improvement of highways within the 
state. The largest share will go into the 2,905-mile Texas 
section of the Interstate system. Over the next three years, 
the state will receive some $270 million in federal funds 
for this purpose, in addition to about $122 million for 
expenditure on its primary, secondary, and urban road 
systems. While it is too early to determine with any ac- 
curacy the total funds that will accrue to Texas under the 
FAHA program, more than $2 billion is currently indi- 
cated. Add the state’s contribution, and the result is a 
Texas highway construction rate for an average year of 
the 13-year period of more than twice that of any pre- 
ceding year. 

Such a drastically stepped-up rate of road building will 
be a direct stimulant to much greater activity in a number 
of Texas industries. How great the stimulus will be is 
partially indicated by a comparative listing of estimated 
material requirements for the program with quantities 
used in Texas highway construction for fiscal 1955-56 (see 
table), itself a leading year in Texas read building. The 
Texas cement industry, for example, will have an average 
annual highway construction market about four times 
larger than that for any preceding year (and at least ten 
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times that for any prewar year). Lumber requirements 
will jump over 3,000% ; petroleum products consumption 
will increase 1.300%. Similar increases in material quan- 
tities required will be registered for steel and corrugated 
metal pipe, asphalt, aggregates, etc. 

Apart from industries that produce construction ma- 
terials (which generally are in the process of or have plans 
for immediate expansion of productive capacity), the pro- 
gram will have a major direct effect upon all other in- 
dustries whose activity is closely geared to the rate of road 
construction. For example, Texas highway contractors, 
even in good years, have seldom operated above 50% of 
capacity; it is estimated that they will have to acquire 
30% more machinery than they now have to meet con- 
struction schedules. They will also have to increase their 
full-time labor force to about 25,000 men for an average 
year under the program. Construction machinery manu- 
facturers, for whom highway equipment purchases usually 
constitute approximately one-third of their total annual 
business and who have operated in recent years at about 
50% of capacity, have the encouraging prospect of an 
estimated increase in highway equipment sales of 75% the 
first few years of the program, and 150% to 200% at the 
peak of demand. 

Paint manufacturing. explosives output, and the pro- 
duction of other industries which manufacture the great 
variety of supplies and machines used in highway con- 


ESTIMATED MATERIAL REQUIRED FOR 1957-1969 TEXAS 
HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 
Source: Texas Highway Department 


Total Annual 











required average Fiscal 
12-year 13-year 1955-56 
Item program program usage 
Thousands 
Structural steel (tons) 1,544 119 33 
Reinforcing steel (tons) 997 77 38 
Corrugated metal pipe (tons) 176 14 na 
Miscellaneous steel (tons) 207 16 na 
TOTAL STEEL (tons) 2,924 226 na 
Cement (bbls.) 84,000 6,500 1,611 
Asphalt (tons) 7,680 590 388 
Aggregates (tons) 582,600 44,820 1,248 
Lumber (bd. ft.) 432,000 33,240 956 
Concrete culvert pipe (tons) 2,880 240 na 
Petroleum products (gals.) 
(gas, oil, diesel, etc.) 800,000 61,300 11,038 





struction will all be stimulated directly by the new road 
program; the business of the large numbers of materials 
suppliers will increase correspondingly. 

But the indirect effects of the FAHA program upon 
Texas’ economic and industrial growth will be of far 
greater consequence than those that will follow directly 
from it. The indirect influence upon the general social 
life of Texans will be so great that it is easy to over- 
emphasize the place the new road program will have in the 
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evolution of the state’s economy. It is especially easy to 
misconstrue the importance and function of the proposed 
Interstate System—a genuine construction “spectacular” 
—since it plays such a dominant role in future highway 
expansion. Therefore, before further discussion of the 
needs necessitating this expansion, the problems attending 
it, and its general effect upon Texas’ growth and change, 
it is desirable to place the present highway program in its 
proper context—the function and evolution of the public 
road system of Texas. 

There are several reasons why the Texas public road 
system is of greater relative importance to the economy 
of Texas than is the road system to the economy of any 
other state. The most obvious reason is the distribution of 
the Texas population of 9 million over a land area of 
263.5 thousand square miles, with a variation in popu- 
lation density from more than 400 persons per square 
mile to less than one person per square mile. The neces- 
sity of linking together areas so widespread and with such 
different population densities places heavy demands upon 
a highway system. 

The widely separated locations of the state’s natural 
resources—oil and gas, sulphur, minerals of various types, 
timber, and others—and the geographical position of the 
principal agricultural regions of the state similarly 
emphasize the transportation function in the Texas econ- 
omy. The difficulty of effective economic integration of a 
state so varied in character and activity—the Great Plains, 
the Lower Rio Grande Valley, the East Texas area, Fort 
Worth grain and cattle markets, Dallas commercial and 
financial services, the port and industrial functions of 
Houston and the Gulf Coast, and the center of state gov- 
ernment in Austin—illustrates the necessity of exceptional 
transportation facilities for a growing, healthy state econ- 
omy. In addition, the geographic location of the state as a 
whole tends to increase the relative amount of passenger 
travel and commodity and merchandise transportation. 

Under such conditions, the provision of adequate high- 
way facilities has long been one of the most difficult prob- 
lems confronting the people of Texas. Fortunately, since 
about 1915 (when Texans began to realize that the motor 
age was upon them and that transportation by motor ve- 
hicle was fast becoming a major element in Texas’ eco- 
nomic growth) it has also been one of the problems with 
which Texans have been most concerned. 

A state highway department was established and a 
17,000-mile state highway system was designated in 1917. 
Original policy made the department mainly a coordinator 
of county road systems, confining its activity to road 
building in rural areas and leaving maintenance of the 
roads to the counties. But by 1923 it was apparent that, if 
a real state highway system was to be created and properly 
maintained after construction, the department would have 
to become an operating agency. In the same year, accord- 
ingly, the Legislature enacted the motor fuels tax to pro- 
vide the funds needed for the department to take over the 
maintenance of the state highways, and by 1930 the present 
basic pattern of road administration in Texas was estab- 
lished. 

At the end of World War II the Texas Highway Depart- 
ment was responsible for the maintenance of about 28,000 
miles of highway. This relatively small increase in mileage 
in the state system after a quarter century was largely 
the result of concentration on the improvement of existing 
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mileage. The postwar years, however, have been a period 
of rapid expansion of the state highway system and, as of 
May 1, 1957, the Texas Highway Department is maintain- 
ing 52,230 miles of highways, with an additional 3,934 
miles designated for inclusion in the near future. 

This phenomenal doubling of the state system mileage 
in scarcely more than a decade—and the fact that about 
one of every two miles of paved roads in use today has 
been built since 1949—is due primarily to the farm and 
ranch to market (FM) road program. This program, in- 
itiated in 1936, led to the construction of approximately 
8,000 miles of FM roads in the succeeding ten years. But 
the program received its real impetus in 1949 when the 
Legislature made available an annual $15 million for the 
construction of an integrated system of such roads. Addi- 
tional funds from federal aid and from road-user taxes 
have enabled the Texas Highway Department to construct 
or designate (as of May 1, 1957) some 29,699 miles of 
these two-lane paved roads, constituting about 50% of the 
present state highway system. Current plans call for about 
2,000 miles of new FM road construction annually. 


Primarily designed to provide rural land service rather 
than to carry a heavy volume of through traffic, FM roads 
have revolutionized the lives, both socially and economic- 
ally, of rural residents of the state. Individual farms and 
ranches have been given regular access to markets, and 
the markets in turn have been knit more closely into the 
economy of the state. Improvement in available educa- 
tional facilities, the immeasurable benefits of increased 
participation in community life and culture, greater health 
and safety, and substantial increases in rural land values 
and economic development are all traceable to the exist- 
ence of good, all-weather paved roads. 

But however important FM roads have been and will 
continue to be in the social and economic development 
of Texas, the backbone of the state’s highway network is 
the primary or trunk line system. Consisting of roughly 
26,500 miles of improved highways, this system must carry 
the great bulk of non-urban traffic and tie together the pop- 
ulation centers of the state. Postwar Texas growth has in- 
creased tremendously the demands upon these highways. 


Though there has been no significant increase in the 
mileage of the primary system since 1946, daily travel 
upon it has doubled to over 40 million vehicle-miles. 
Twenty years ago about 50 miles of rural state highway 
carried as many as 6,000 vehicles per day (a traffic volume 
at which accepted standards of highway design require 
multilane divided construction) , compared with about 850 
miles carrying the same or greater volumes of traffic in 
1956. The department has succeeded for the most part in 
upgrading this mileage to the standards desired. However, 
a major problem is the continued expansion of similarly 
improved mileage on the rural portion of the primary 
system at a rate great enough to adequately accommodate 
the greatly increased traffic anticipated in the near future 
(see chart, “Texas Vehicle Registrations” ) . 

The state primary system also includes some 2,500 
miles of highway in urban areas. The rapidity of Texas 
industrial expansion, population growth, and urbaniza- 
tion is reflected in the increased traffic demands upon this 
relatively small portion of the primary highway system. 

In the postwar period, rural travel has not increased 
nearly as fast as have motor vehicle registrations; Texas 
traffic, with the majority of its population, has gone to 
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the city. Today 55% of the Texas population is concen- 
trated on less than 6% of the state’s land area, and since 
population density ordinarily varies directly with indus- 
trial and commercial activity in any given locality, further 
Texas economic growth will inevitably create formidable 
transportation problems which must be solved if this 
growth is to continue in a healthy, unhampered fashion. 
The highway department’s current emphasis upon the 
construction of urban expressways reflects its awareness 
of the rapidly growing need for greatly improved trans- 
portation facilities in heavily populated and industrialized 
areas. 

The Texas Research League recently submitted to the 
Texas Highway Department a study of what will be re- 
quired in highway construction and improvement over the 
next 10, 15, and 20 years to enable Texas highways to ful- 
fill satisfactorily, at the end of each period, their traffic and 
transportation functions in an expanding state economy. 
The major recommendations of the league for a 10-year 
program are: 

* Expenditure of an estimated $824 million to bring 
up to standard those highways now carrying 6,000 
or more vehicles per day. 
An estimated expenditure of $233 million for re- 
building to multilane standards those highways 
that by 1965 will be carrying 6,000 vehicles daily. 
Expenditure of about $153 million to correct struc- 
tural deficiencies on other heavily traveled mile- 
age that will eventually require multilane develop- 
ment. 
Improvements on 20,130 miles of primary and sec- 
ondary two-lane highways in the next ten years, to 
the amount of just under $1 billion. 

The league also recommends greater relative emphasis 
upon perpetuation of existing FM mileage than on new 
construction, largely because of greatly multiplied de- 
mands upon the engineering personnel of the Texas High- 
way Department by the Interstate program and the work 
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load that would be added by the recommended primary 
and secondary road construction program. 

However, these proposals for future highway expansion 
and improvement—though calculated to meet the major 
highway needs of the immediate future—are proposals 
only, not an established program. There is considerable 
uncertainty concerning the funds that the highway de- 
partment will have at its disposal over the next ten years, 
as well as the extent to which existing statutes (which 
largely determine any highway program) will be modi- 
fied. Still, highway needs are obviously multiplying so 
rapidly, particularly for limited access multilane express- 
ways, that tremendous interest in the relatively assured 
construction of the Texas portion of the National Interstate 
System is readily understandable. 

Though it will probably be five or six years before Texas 
motorists will benefit to any considerable extent from com- 
pleted Interstate mileage, planning and construction are 
well underway. With the most Interstate mileage to be 
built, Texas leads all other states in construction in prog- 
ress—work of some sort is going on over roughly 214 
miles of the proposed system. But much remains to be 
done to ensure that future construction will proceed at 
the rate desired. Present progress is due largely to the 
fact that the highway department had programed much 
of the work prior to FAHA passage. 

Right-of-way acquisition, which under the Act is the 
exclusive responsibility of the Texas Highway Department, 
is one of the possible bottlenecks in the program. Even 
more serious is the shortage of department engineers. 
Though the agency is making encouraging progress in the 
use of electronic computing machines to lighten the work 
load of its employees, the Texas Research League estimates 
that the department could use an additional 300 engineers 
immediately— in contrast, it is barely holding its own in 
engineer personnel. 

Though other problems may develop as construction 
accelerates (e.g., shortages in key materials such as struc- 
tural steel, resistance to the program by those who have 
yet to be sold on the necessity for limited access roads and 
bypasses, or a rise in prices that would greatly reduce the 
buying power of available funds), officials in charge are 
generally confident that by the terminal year of the pro- 
gram Texas will have completed most of its share in the 
Interstate system. 


The Interstate construction project means far more to 
Texas’ economic growth than a mere shot in the arm—its 
effect will be permanent. Industrial and business expan- 
sion will inevitably follow the new superhighways; whole 
new communities will spring up in hitherto relatively in- 
accessible areas. Congested cities will be opened up by 
traffic diversion, and planning for future urban growth 
will become correspondingly easier. 


“Automobility” will be largely restored to the open 
road; the various geographic regions of the state will be 
knit into an organic whole. The trucking and bus indus- 
tries, the automotive service and motor court industries, 
and the various specialized construction industries will all 
be stimulated by the new highways. Lower transportation 
costs, a reduced accident rate, and a host of economic and 
cultural benefits will result from the completion of the 
FAHA program. 

When the Interstate system is completed, a booming 
Texas will surely need still more and better highways. 





Agriculture: 


FROM DROUTH TO DELUGE 
By JAMES H. KEAHEY 


® On April 20, the Brazos River at Waco crested at 

32.4 feet (gauge height), pouring 100,000 cubic feet of 

water per second toward the Gulf. The record high at 

this location is 40.9 feet, registered in 1936. 

® On April 25, the Little River near Cameron reached 
39.6 feet (115,000 cubic feet per second). The record 
high at Cameron is 53.2 feet, reported in 1921. 

® On April 28, the Sabine River near Emory hit a 
crest of 25.1 feet (70,000 cubic feet per second). This 
was only .6 feet below the previous flood high, reached 

in 1943. 

® On May |, the Trinity River near Midway rose to 

47.55 feet (103,000 cubic feet per second), just slightly 

below the record 48.58 feet registered in 1942. 

After enduring dust since 1950, most of the Lone Star 
State is now being “gored by the horn of plenty.” In the 
area west of the Pecos River the aridity retains its grip, 
but, eastward throughout Texas, waterlogged farmers and 
ranchers are hailing the passing of the drouth. Texas 
weather, long famed for its excesses, is giving a spectacular, 
affirmative answer to the question it posed by the rains of 
earlier this year, “Are the seven lean years really coming 
to an end?”’* 

The sudden deluge in April caused heavy damage in 
several urban areas,** where comparatively small streams, 
hit by flash floods, exceeded their capacities and where 
drainage was inadequate to handle waters dumped by 
heavy local thunderstorms. Main-stem rivers broke their 





* See “The Big Question,”’ Texas Business Review, April 1957. 

** Listed by the State Board of Water Engineers were: Abilene, Belton, 
Burnet, Fort Worth, Gainesville, Graford, Graham, Greenville, Kilgore, 
Killeen, Longview, Marble Falls, Tyler, Waco, and Wichita Falls. 
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banks at Dallas, Dennis (Parker County), Gladewater, 
and Georgetown. Later floods in May brought widespread 
destruction to Lampasas. 

Damage to agriculture by the heavy rains and flooding 
was not great; however, in many areas there must be wide- 
spread replanting. Some erosion was reported, and, where 
stockmen could not get their cattle out of lowlands in 
time, they suffered losses. Flooding of the Trinity and 
other rivers and streams in East Texas took the lives of an 
estimated 1,000 cattle. But as the rains continued and the 
fields remained too wet to plow, the farmers’ main concern 
was the effects of the delay in planting. 

By the end of April, time had already run out for the 
state’s corn crop. Only in South Texas has the intended 
corn acreage been planted. Over the eastern half of the 
state, land that was intended for corn will be seeded in 
sorghums. Cotton planting was lagging, especially in the 
southeastern quarter of the state. 

A summary of the effects of the spring rains on Texas 
agriculture will be presented in the July Review. Here, to 
provide a background for that story, is a survey of the 
rainfall situation this year, through April. It is presented 
in the most meaningful agricultural breakdown, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture’s crop-reporting districts: 

1-N—Northern High Plains (principal agricultural 
products: cotton, cattle, grain sorghum, wheat). Through 
April of this year, this district had received an average of 
5.21 inches of precipitation at the 18 weather stations in 
the area which report to the USDA.* This was over 4 
inches more than the average of 1.16 inches recorded by 
these stations for the same period last year (see table). 
The U. S. Weather Bureau’s long-term average annual pre- 
cipitation in the district is 20.38 inches; last year, 10.69 
inches were reported. 

1-S—Southern High Plains (cotton, grain sor- 
ghum). The first four months of 1957 brought an average 
of 3.78 inches of rain to this area, a total of 2.6 inches more 
than was reported for January-April last year (1.18 
inches). This district, along with 1-N, receives most of its 





* All of the rainfall data for the text and tables of this article were 
taken from USDA reports. Specified Department of Commerce Weather 
Bureau stations in the different crop-reporting distriets send their rainfall 
statistics to the USDA, which compiles a weekly Crop-Weather Report 
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MONTHLY RESERVOIR LEVELS IN TEXAS RIVER BASINS 
DURING 1957, THROUGH APRIL 


(In percent of conservation capacity) 


March April 








January February 

Red River 

(2.3 million acre-feet total 

conservation capacity) 33 33 34 91 
Neches River 

(.1 million acre-feet) 62 93 93 100 
Trinity River 

(1.3 million acre-feet) 19 22 25 93 
San Jacinto River 

(.1 million acre-feet) 56 58 100 100 
Brazos River 

(1.5 million acre-feet) 56 71 72 97 
Colorado River 

(2.7 million acre-feet) 75 75 77 94 
Pecos River 

(.5 million acre-feet) 8.3 0.3 4.1 4.4 
Rio Grande River 

(1.2 million acre-feet) 12 13 16 35 
State total average 43 46 49 82 





* Texas’ share of Falcon Reservoir. 
Source: State Board of Water Engineers. 





rainfall in the summer rather than the spring. Normal 
yearly precipitation is 18.31 inches. During the drouth 
year of 1956, only 8.67 inches fell. 

2—Low Rolling Plains (cotton, cattle, wheat). Al- 
most 5 inches of April rainfall brought the total for the 
year to 8.22 inches. During the same period in 1956, a 
scant 1.59 inches were recorded. This region, which does 
not have the irrigation of the High Plains districts, was 
hard hit by the drouth. Total rainfall last year was 12.72 
inches, compared with an annual average of 23.18 inches. 

3—Western Cross-Timbers (cattle, dairy products). 
Heavy April rains (9.07 inches) boosted the four-month 
total to 14.72 inches, far ahead of the same period last 
year (5.89 inches). With an average precipitation of 29.34 
inches, Western Cross-Timbers recorded only 18.27 inches 
last year. 

4-—Blacklands (cotton, cattle, dairy products, poul- 
try). A 13.38-inch deluge in April gave this area 20.64 
inches for the first four months of 1957. This is almost 
equal to the district’s entire rainfall for 1956 (22.08 
inches). During January-April 1956, the Blacklands re- 
ceived 7.14 inches. Its average annual precipitation is 
36.47 inches. 

o—East Texas (cattle, poultry, cotton, dairy prod- 


MONTHLY RAINFALL DURING 1957, THROUGH APRIL 
(Averages for Stations in Crop-Reporting Districts) 











January February March April Total 
1-N mt .99 1,58 2.43 5.21 
1-S 14 1.10 59 1.95 3.78 
2 19 1.90 1.17 4.96 8.22 
3 -40 3.84 1.41 9.07 14.72 
4 1.45 2.52 3.29 13.38 20.64 
5 1.80 3.15 3.72 11.41 20.08 
Re 16 1.22 18 18 1.74 
7 46 1.56 1.72 7.01 10.75 
R Al 2.49 3.22 9.26 15.38 
9 -82 2.90 6.56 9.18 19.46 
10 : 15 1.94 1.62 5.16 8.87 
10-A . , < aie 3.17 1.30 2.92 7.52 
State total average 53 2.23 2.19 6.41 11.36 


ucts). This district recorded 11.41 inches of rainfall in 
April, bringing its total for the first four months of 1957 
to 20.08 inches. During the same period last year, East 
Texas received 11.38 inches. Last year’s total precipitation 
was 29.51 inches, far below the 44.06 inches average. 

6—Trans-Pecos (cotton, cattle). This is the only area 
of the state which has had no appreciable relief from the 
drouth. It is ordinarily arid (average annual precipitation 
is 12.51 inches), but last year it received only 4.68 inches. 
The period January-April 1957 has brought 1.74 inches 
of rain; during the same period last year, .87 inches fell. 

7-——Edwards Plateau (goats, sheep, cattle). This 
ranching area, which was probably hit harder by the 
drouth than any other part of the state, is making a good 
comeback. April rains brought 7.01 inches to the stricken 
rangelands, raising the four-month total to 10.75 inches. 
This means the 1957 rainfall on the Edwards Plateau has al- 
ready equaled the total for last year (10.75 inches). The 
January-April total of 1956 was 2.17 inches. The average 
annual precipitation for the area is 24.24 inches. 

8—South-Central Texas (cattle, cotton, poultry, 
dairy products). Nine and one-quarter inches of rain fell 
on this area in April, bringing the January—April total to 
15.38 inches. The total for the same period last year was 
4.98 inches. Average rainfall is 33.41 inches; last year’s 
figure was 18.78 inches. 

9—Coastal Prairie (rice, cotton, cattle). This is the 
area of greatest average rainfall in the state (46.47 inches), 
but even it felt the effects of the drouth (1956 rainfall was 
28.21 inches). However, rains of 6.56 inches in March and 
9.18 inches in April have helped return the precipitation 
picture to normal. In January—April 1957, the rainfall in 
this area was 19.46 inches, as compared with 9 inches for 
the same period last year. 

10—South Texas Plains (cattle, fruit, vegetables). 
Rainfall through April was 8.87 inches, considerably above 
the 2.12 inches recorded during the same period in 1956. 
Average rainfall for the area is 21.53 inches; last year’s 
precipitation was 10.85 inches. 

10-A—Lower Rio Grande Valley (cotton, fruit, veg- 
tables). This area of highly concentrated agricultural pro- 
duction has not participated as fully in the drouth-break- 
ing rains as most other regions in the state. April rains here 
were only 2.92 inches; the total for the four-month period 
is 7.52. Last year, the January-April rainfall was 3.19 
inches; total for the year was 12.06 inches. Average yearly 
rainfall is 26.71 inches. 








District 1957 








1956 1955 1954 1953 
1-N 5.21 1.16 1.10 1.41 1.17 
1-S 3.78 1.18 1.39 2.07 1.63 
2 8.22 1.59 3.02 2.60 3.62 
3 14.72 5.89 5.23 3.68 6.12 
4 20.64 7.14 9.69 4.89 10.77 
5 20.08 11.38 12.65 6.23 15.36 
ane : 1.74 .87 -97 1.50 86 
7 ‘i . 10.75 2.17 3.65 1.65 4.61 
8 : 15.38 4.98 7.27 3.20 Tit 
9 19.46 9.00 11.46 §.17 4.92 
10 8.87 2.12 2.33 3.09 2.85 
10-A --. 3.19 1.36 4.28 2.01 
State total average 11.36 4.22 5.01 3.31 5.09 





Source: Crop-Weather reports of the U. S. Departments of Agriculture 
and Commerce. 
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Source: Crop-Weather reports of the U. S. Departments of Agriculture 
and Commerce. 
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Retail Trade: 
SALES CONTINUE NEAR PEAK 


By A. HAMILTON CHUTE 


Total Texas retail sales for April fell slightly from 
March but averaged 8% above April 1956, as compared 
with a national gain of 6% over April 1956. Sales in 
Texas, like the national volume, were 5% higher than for 
January-April of last year. Nondurable goods gained at 
the expense of durable goods. During the first twenty weeks 
of 1957, sales in Texas topped the national average in eight 
weeks, fell below in eleven weeks, and held even one week. 

The index of retail sales adjusted for seasonal variation 
(177) remained below January (182) and February (178) 
but topped December (170) and the average month for 
1956 (164). 

Substantial gains over April 1956 appeared for family 
clothing stores (+39% ), shoe stores (+23%), men’s and 
boys’ clothing stores (+15% ), and women’s ready-to-wear 
stores (+13%). Also, gains were realized for department 
stores (+14%) and for florists and general merchandise 
stores (each +13%). Drug, jewelry, and liquor stores 
contributed gains of 8% and 9%. Motor vehicle dealers 
were ahead 12%. In contrast, sales for lumber and build- 
ing material dealers slipped 11%; furniture store sales 
dropped 7%. 

Volume for 291 Texas department and apparel stores 
topped March by 17% and April 1956 by 18%, although 
sales for January-April slipped 1% below those months 
of 1956. Of the 28 cities reporting, 27 topped March and 
all cities bettered last April. Gains over March ranged from 
5% to 47%; increases over last April varied from 5% to 
42%. Leaders in the April-to-April comparison were 
Brownwood and Henderson (each +42%), Greenville 


ESTIMATES OF TOTAL RETAIL SALES 
(Unadjusted for seasonal variation) 








Percent change 








Jan-Apr 
Apr 1957 Apr 1957 1957 

Apr Jan-Apr from from an-Apr 
Type of store 1957 1957 Maril957 Apr 1956 1956 
TOTAL 925.8 3,553.7 — 1 + 8 + 5 
Durable goods 272.1 1,089.7 — 7 + 6 + 2 
Nondurable goods 653.7 2,464.0 + 3 + * + 5 





RETAIL SALES TRENDS BY KINDS OF BUSINESS 
Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce 








Percent change 








Number of 
reporting Apr 1957 Apr 1957 
establish- from from 
Group ments Mar 1957 Apr 1956 
DURABLE GOODS 
Automotive stores 315 — 9 + 12 
Furniture and household 
2ppliance stores 176 — 3 7 
Lumber, building material, and 
hardware stores 333 — 2 — 9 
NONDURABLE GOODS 
Apparel .stores ; 224 + 28 + 22 
Drug stores 156 — 2 + 8 
Eating and drinking places 90 - 4 oe 
Food stores _. 248 — 7 + 4 
Gasoline and service stations 629 on + 10 
General merchandise stores 198 + 7 + 13 
Other retail stores 218 + it + 15 





**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
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(+39%), Lubbock and Sherman (each +38%), Plain- 
view (+37%), Amarillo and Big Spring (each +32%), 
McAllen (+31%), and Houston (+27%). Best showings 
for the four months were at Cleburne (+12%), Lubbock 
and Plainview (each +11%), Houston (+7%), Hender- 
son (+5%), and Amarillo and Brownwood (each +4%). 

Of 28 cities reporting various lines separately, 15 topped 
March, 21 bettered last April, and 14 were ahead of Jan- 
uary—April 1956. Best gains over last April were at Lub- 
bock (+27%), Port Arthur (+26%), Corpus Christi 
(+24%), Beaumont and Plainview (each +16%), Am- 
arillo (+14%), and Galveston and Sherman (each 
+13%). Best showings for the four months were at Plain- 
view (+21%), Corpus Christi (+12%), Port Arthur 
(+10%), Sherman (+9%), Beaumont (+8%), and El 
Paso and Lubbock (each +6% ). 

Sales results continue to vary widely between areas and 
communities. As examples, sales of lumber and building 
material increased substantially over April 1956 at Corpus 
Christi, Lamesa, and Texas City (each +23% ), Beaumont 
(+19%), Lubbock and Refugio (each +16%), and Big 
Spring (+9%). Sales decreased at Greenville (—32%), 
Sherman (—30%), San Antonio (—19%), Fort Worth 
(—18%), Houston (—17%), and El Paso (—15%). 
Furniture stores enjoyed larger volume at Galveston 
(+10%), Houston (+9%), Taylor (+6%), and Lub- 
bock (+4%) but had smaller sales at Temple (—27%), 
Fort Worth (—23%), San Angelo (—19% ), and Hender- 
son (—17%). Automotive stores built up sales at Port 
Arthur (+48%), Corpus Christi (+42%), Lubbock 
(+25%), Fort Worth (+24%), Plainview (+23% ), and 
Orange (+22%); their volume shrank at Commerce 
(—18%), Henderson (—15% ), and Greenville (—12%). 
Food stores volume increased at Galveston (+24%), El 
Paso (+25%), and Henderson (+27%) but decreased 
at Fort Worth (—8%) and Victoria (—19%). Eating 
and drinking establishments served more at Austin 
(+8%) and Temple (+7%) but less at Fort Worth 
(—2%) and San Antonio (—12%). Sales in gasoline 
stations were up in Houston (+15%) and San Antonio 
(+11%) but were down in Victoria (—10%). 

The April ratio of credit sales to total retail sales in 66 
Texas department and apparel stores (66.2%) compared 
with 69.4% in March and 67% a year ago. The highest 
ratios, by cities, were at Dallas (69.5%), Fort Worth 
(67.7%), Galveston (67.4% ), and Houston (67.3%) and, 
by type of business, between dry goods and apparel stores 
(75.8%) and men’s clothing stores (71.5%). The average 
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collection ratio (35.3% ) for April dropped from January 
(43.3%) to the lowest rate since September 1956 (31%). 
Best collections were made by dry goods and apparel 
stores (55.6%) and men’s clothing stores (47.8% ) and, 
by cities, at Austin (49.4%), Waco (44.3%), and Bryan 
(40.9% ). Improvement over 1956 collection ratios was 
noted among various types of stores except department 
stores under $1 million. Also, collection ratios were bet- 
tered over 1956 in Austin, Bryan, Dallas, Galveston, Hous- 
ton, and San Antonio. 

Secondary trade indicators. Total advertising linage 
in 23 Texas newspapers averaged 1% under March and 
9% below April 1956. Fifteen papers topped March, but 
only two bettered last April. Among 113 Texas cities, 76 
reported larger postal receipts for April 1957 than for 
April 1956, and 80 cities topped this March. 


THE NATIONAL PICTURE 


After a slow development during early April, a sudden 
surge of buying brought Easter trade to a new record na- 
tionally. The chief beneficiary lines were women’s apparel 
and fashion accessories, and foods. Men’s summer apparel 
firmed up well in early May and then eased. Household 
goods slumped typically, with a brisk upturn after the first 
week of May, especially for outdoor furniture and floor 
coverings. Automobile sales bettered materially during the 
latter half of April. Major electrical appliances, furniture, 
and television sets remained slow. Customers evidently 
were spending relatively more for “soft” goods and serv- 
ices than for durable goods. 

In some lines, increases in dollar sales do not indicate 
correctly the rises in unit sales because of slowly increas- 
ing prices. For example, during the first quarter of 1957 
retail dollar sales in general rose 5.7% over the first 
quarter of last year. But prices also rose about 3.3%, so 
that unit sales increased only about 2.3%. Food store sales 


CREDIT RATIOS IN DEPARTMENT AND APPAREL STORES 








Credit ratios* Collection ratiost 








Number of 
reporting Apr Apr Apr Apr 
Classification stores 1957 1956 1957 1956 
ALL STORES ... 66 66.2 67.0 85.3 33.4 
BY CITIES 
Austin __ ‘ ecmsceeee 4 63.5 64.5 49.4 49.0 
Bryan .............. : 3 56.8 58.4 40.9 37.5 
Cleburne ....... . 3 37.8 41.5 37.2 38.4 
Dallas ; 8 69.5 70.8 38.3 34.0 
Mi Paso ............... 3 60.2 60.7 29.7 29.8 
Fort Worth .... 3 67.7 68.1 31.2 31.4 
Galveston .... 4 67.4 59.5 34.7 33.0 
Houston .. 4 67.8 67.2 21.5 29.3 
San Antonio 5 63.0 64.6 39.2 36.5 
ee oa . 5 62.1 61.4 44.3 46.8 
BY TYPE OF STORE 
Department stores 
(over $1 million) -_... 21 66.5 67.4 34.1 32.2 
Department stores 
(under $1 million) —....... 21 50.6 50.7 40.1 41.8 
Dry goods and apparel stores 5 75.8 74.8 55.6 53.8 
Women’s specialty shops 11 65.4 66.1 42.6 39.9 
Men’s clothing stores .......... 8 71.5 69.8 47.8 39.4 
BY VOLUME OF NET SALES 
Over $1,500,000 ......... 26 66.8 67.6 35.0 33.0 
$500,000 to $1,500,000 : 15 58.5 60.0 43.5 45.2 
$250,000 to $500,000 __........ 10 54.4 54.2 46.6 42.6 
Less than $250,000 _.. 15 51.2 50.6 34.0 33.5 





*Credit sales as a percent of net sales. 


tCollections during the month as a percent of accounts unpaid on 


the first of the month. 
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increased 6.4%, but their prices rose 3.8%. Of the 4.6% 
sales increase in furniture stores, price advances accounted 
for about 3.2%. 

Prices tending to stabilize? The B.L.S. Consumers’ 
Price Index has risen by small amounts for seven consecu- 
tive months to a point 3.7% over March 1956. Many retail 
price advances represent delayed assessment against cus- 
tomers of earlier increases at producer and wholesaler 
levels. Numerous observers expect retail prices to continue 
to advance at a rate of about 3% a year. On the other hand, 
several wholesale commodity price indices have fallen to 
lower levels. 

A pronounced inventory-building policy among manu- 
facturers, wholesalers, and retailers has tapered off sub- 
stantially since year’s end. Department store stocks in the 
Southwest were about 1% lower in March than a year 
earlier. During February, retail inventories had been re- 
duced about $100 million, while wholesale stocks changed 
little. Apparently, dealers are no longer too concerned 


POSTAL RECEIPTS 








Percent change 





Dollars 





= Mar 9°57 Mar9’57 





Mar 9 Feb 9 Same Apr 5 ’57 Apr 5 ’57 

1957 1957 period from from 

Apr 5 Mar 9 last Feb 9°57 Same period 

City 1957 1957 year Mar 9 57 last year 

pS ee 10,960 11,257 + 9 + 6 
Bay City .............. 10,753 9,086 9,202 + 18 + 17 
Brownfield —.......... 5,821 6,060 5,763 — 4 + 1 
Bryan .......... . 18,354 16,285 19,156 + 13 — 4 
Cameron . 8,843 13,009 8,806 — $2 ee 
Cleburne ................ 9,810 8,820 9,030 + 11 + 9 
Coleman eres 4,467 5,389 6,066 —17 — 26 
Crystal City ......... 3,297 2,218 3,027 + 49 + 9 
Cae... 4,279 3,694 4,066 + 16 + 5 
Eagle Pass ............ 5,285 5,036 5,182 + 6 + 2 
i ME, 7,667 4,158 — 57 — 21 
El Campo ............... 7,740 7,117 7,154 + 9 + 8 
El Paso ... ...--.202,118 193,824 + 4 
Giddings 2,169 2,745 1,406 — 21 + 54 
Graham : 6,894 6,573 6,048 + 5 + 1 
Granbury .... 3,220 2,765 2,193 + 16 + 47 
Hale Center ....... 1,357 717 1,355 + 89 
Hillsboro .............. 4,962 4,696 4,793 + 6 + 4 
Huntsville .... 7,269 7,683 8,226 — 5 — 12 
Irving. .....:. . 12,841 11,475 10,769 + 12 + 19 
Jacksonville .......... 12,906 12,266 13,249 - 8 — 3 
Renee ................ S096 2,616 3,357 + 27 — 1 
Kermit ..... 6,101 4,913 5,420 + 24 + 13 
Kerrville ............... 9,306 7,910 9,036 + 18 + 8 
Kingsville _.. 10,989 10,235 10,556 + F -~ 4 
Kirbyville ............ 7,664 3,199 8,311 +140 — 8 
La Grange ............ 4,257 3,707 3,749 + 15 + 14 
Levelland ..... 6,140 5,838 6,423 + & — 4 
Littlefield .......... 4,630 4,634 4,216 se + 10 
Luling aes 2,789 3,938 1,964 — 29 + 42 
McCamey .............. 9,059 3,629 8,931 +150 + 1 
Marlin .................... 4,988 9,199 5,071 — 46 — 3 
Nacogdoches .. 10,829 22,509 12,064 — 52 — 10 
Navasota ............ 4,351 3,993 + § 
Odessa ....... ... 47,518 49,242 45,920 — 4 + 3 
Peete... 8,519 v1 8,293 + 3 
PRtberg ............ 2,718 2,928 2,536 — 7 = see 
Raymondville ........ 4,731 4,226 4,290 + 12 + 10 
San Marcos .......... 8,658 9,719 7,892 + 11 + 10 
Ene 4,227 4,847 5,989 — 13 — 29 
Snyder .................... 10,499 9,217 + 14 
Sulphur Springs .. 6,287 5,616 6,225 + 12 + 1 
WI Soiins eases 1,276 1,862 1,364 — $1 6 
TN oeiskas ica 5,341 4,523 5,060 + 18 + 6 
Waxahachie ........ 8,555 9,263 9,708 — 8 — 12 
Yoakum ................. 8,130 7,981 9,748 + 2 — 17 





**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
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about prospective shortages of goods, delayed deliveries, 
or impending price advances. 

Conservation of income. Total employment and con- 
sumers’ incomes continue at all-time high levels, as do 
their savings. Consumers apparently are turning to fewer 
high-priced homes, appliances, and automobiles. Instal- 
ment purchases continue at a high rate, but repayments 
are even higher. In 1955, new instalment purchases ex- 
ceeded repayments by $5.4 billion and, in 1956, by $2.5 
billion. In January and February of this year, repayments 
of $400 million dwarfed new instalment accounts of $230 
million. 

Prospect—good stability. While some forecasters 
predict a softening of business in 1957, retail trade will 
probably be very good although fiercely competitive. A 
ruthless squeeze on margins and profits is anticipated. 
Business failures reached their highest level for any March 
since 1933. Continuing “tight money” and fewer housing 
starts (down to 880,000 in March) indicate slower trade 
for building, furnishing, and allied lines. But customers are 
still buying at a very high level—confidently, selectively, 
discriminatingly. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


in cooperation with businessmen of Texas 
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SEMINARS 
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® November 10-16 


Human Relations 
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® January 19-25, 1958 


Business Policies & Practices 
Budgeting & Financial Control 


® April 13-19, 1958 


Manpower Selection & Development 
Marketing & Sales Management 


for further details, 
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Director of Executive Development 
Division of Extension 

The University of Texas 

Austin 12, Texas 
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Construction: 


WEATHER SLOWS BUILDING STARTS 
By RICHARD C. HENSHAW, JR. 


One of the sections hardest hit by severe weather in Texas 
was Dallas, where residential construction was reported to 
be virtually at a standstill during April and the early part 
of May. Likewise, the drilling of a substantial number of 
oil wells was postponed because of excessive rains and 
floods in many areas of the state. The building figures com- 
piled by the Bureau of Business Research, however, do 
not show the effects of these “acts of God” because the 
Bureau measures building projects authorized by build- 
ing permits and by federal contracts, rather than by con- 
struction actually put in place. 

Building construction authorized in Texas in April 
after adjustment for seasonal variation gained 8% over 
March. The value of building authorized during the first 
four months of this year was 1% more than for the same 
period of last year. However, the 1% gain was caused en- 
tirely by increases in construction costs. It is estimated that 
the physical volume of building authorized in the state dur- 
ing January-April 1957 actually was about 4% less than 
for the first four months of last year. 

During the first four months of this year compared with 
the same period of last year, value of residential house- 
keeping building authorized was fairly stable, showing 
only a 3% rise. Hotels and tourist courts were up nearly 
one-third, while nonresidential building declined 6%. Ad- 
ditions, alterations, and repairs showed the most sig- 
nificant climb—an increase of 19%. 

Total building authorized in metropolitan areas was up 
3° for the first four months of 1957 over the same period 
last year; total building authorized in nonmetropolitan 
areas was down 6%. 


RESIDENTIAL NONHOUSEKEEPING BUILDING 


Institutional building (+1,008%) and tourist court 
construction (+263°%) increased more from March to 
April than any other categories of building. The 263% in- 
crease in tourist court construction was offset slightly by 
declines of 46% for hotels and 17% for miscellaneous con- 
struction (which includes club and association buildings 
with bedrooms, such as YMCA’s, service clubs, and fra- 
ternity houses). The over-all increase for this entire group 
of buildings was 161%. 

Recently announced tourist building projects include the 
$1,200,000 Holiday Inn Hotel in Dallas, the $750,000 
Sands Motor Hotel in Abilene, a $650,000 addition to the 


VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Source: Dodge Statistical Service 





January-April 








Apr Percent 
Type of construction 1957 1957 1956 change 





Value (thousands of dollars) 








604,928 es 


TOTAL CONSTRUCTION 121,554 607,298 
ALL BUILDINGS 94,297 401,766 490,596 — 18 
Residential 56,733 238,018 253,528 — 6 
Nonresidential 37,564 163,748 237,068 — $1 
PUBLIC WORKS AND 
UTILITIES 27,257 205,532 114,332 + 80 





**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
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"Value of building construction outhorized 


Terrace Motor Hotel in Austin, and the new $173,000 
Desert Inn Motor Hotel in Abilene. 


RESIDENTIAL HOUSEKEEPING BUILDING 


In comparison with the United States, residential house- 
keeping construction is faring better in Texas. Thus far, 
value of building permits issued for residential house- 
keeping construction is slightly above last year; if allow- 
ances for increased costs are made, however, the physical 
volume of this important category is undoubtedly below 
that for the first four months of last year. Surprisingly 
enough, all of the increase in residential housekeeping 
construction this year is accounted for by a 4% increase 
in the value of single-family dwellings. However, this is 
partially offset by declines of 25°% in two-family dwellings, 
40% for three- and four-family dwellings, and 23% for 
apartment buildings. The over-all increase is 3%, in spite 
of the relatively large declines mentioned above. 


NONRESIDENTIAL BUILDING 


Although nonresidential building has exhibited a rela- 
tively minor decline during the first four months of 1957 
compared with the same period of last year, it is still at 
near-record levels. 

Early in May, the Defense Department asked Congress 
to authorize $49.5 million for military construction at 27 
Texas installations. This is $8.85 million less than was 
requested last year. 

The most noteworthy event in the April construction 
picture was the 77% increase over March in value of stores 
and other mercantile buildings authorized. This was 
brought about by the authorization of many new shopping 
centers and similar construction, including: Rose-Rich 
Corporation shopping center at Rosenburg, $800,000; 
Hugh Huff shopping center in San Antonio, $760,000; a 
new $100,000 Safeway store at Abilene; a $185,000 super- 
market at Amarillo; a $130,000 H.E.B. supermarket in 
Austin; and a $150,000 Furr, Incorporated, supermarket 
in Lubbock. 

Since World War II, a seemingly endless number of 
building permits have been issued for schools, churches, 
and hospitals—April was no exception to the trend. 

Probably the most spectacular industrial construction 
announcement of the month was the General Foods Cor- 
poration’s Maxwell House Division’s announced plan to 
undertake a $6-million expansion program to make the 
Maxwell House Coffee plant in Houston the biggest in the 
South and the second largest in the world. 
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The continued expenditures for industrial and com- 
mercial facilities, even while the national economy is going 
through a period of so-called “rolling adjustment,” reflect 
the basic optimism of the American businessman regard- 
ing the future. This opinion seems well-founded since it is 
based primarily upon well-established trends regarding a 
rapidly increasing population and a steadily rising 
standard of living. 


PER CAPITA BUILDING 


Per capita building authorized in cities representing 
over 70% of Texas’ urban population averaged $18.81 
during April compared with $18.46 in March. Midland was 
probably the most outstanding example of a high per capita 
figure. With a 1950 population of approximately 22,000, 
Midland’s average amount of building authorized per 
person in April was over $165. Per capita figures in some 
smaller towns were much more sensational but not as sig- 
nificant because of their relatively small populations. As 
usual, Piney Point Village near Houston was highest with 
$1,890 per capita, followed by North Richland Hills near 
Fort Worth with $1,600 per person. 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF BUILDING AUTHORIZED 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in ceoperation with the Bureau 








January-April 


Percent 








Apr* 
Classification 1957 1957 1956 change 

CONSTRUCTION CLASS 

ALL PERMITS 82,127 338,652 335,071 + 1 

New construction 73,152 299,166 301,830 1 

Residential (housekeeping) 43,382 171,086 166,264 + 3 
One-family dwellings 41,217 164,455 157,512 + 4 
Multiple-family dwellings 2,165 6,631 : — 27 

Nonresidential buildings 29,770 128,080 — 6 
Nonhousekeeping buildings 

(residential ) 866 1,870 1,418 + 32 
Amusement buildings 508 1,572 2,979 54 
Churches 2,667 13,033 7,968 + 64 
Factories and workshops 4,121 17,280 6,319 +173 
Garages (commercial 
and private) 363 2,029 1,884 + 8 
Service stations 1,107 4,382 4,063 + 8 
Institutional buildings 3,434 5,673 1,716 +231 
Office-bank buildings 3,121 14,507 39,036 — 63 
Public buildingst 3 6,578 1,501 +338 
Works and utilities 822 3,856 2,373 + 62 
Educational buildings 6,119 36,940 39,237 — 6 
Stores and mercantile 
buildings - 6,401 18,796 25,644 27 
Other buildings and 
structures 238 1,764 1,428 + 24 
Additions, alterations, and 
repairs 8,975 39,486 35,241 + 19 
METROPOLITAN vs. NON- 
METROPOLITAN? 

Total metropolitan 59,033 261,596 252,981 + 3 
Central cities 49,059 231,568 217,710 + 6 
Outside central cities 9,974 30,028 35,271 — 15 

Total nonmetropolitan —............ 23,094 77,056 82,090 — 6 
10,000 to 50,000 population... 16,407 56,201 60,167 — 7 
Less than 10,000 population... 6,687 20,855 21,923 — 5 





Only building for which permits were issued within the incorporated 
area of a city is included. Federal contracts and public housing are not 
included. 

*Preliminary. 

tAs defined in the 1950 Census. 

tState and local government buildings. 
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Finance: 


INCREASED EARNINGS ANTICIPATED 
By FRANCIS B. MAY 


S:ockholders of Temco Aircraft Corporation were told 
at their annual meeting that despite a drop in first quarter 
earnings to 18 cents a share—20 cents a share less than 
first quarter 1956 earnings—the company expects 1957 
net income to equal or to better 1956 net income. Sales of 
$27.2 million for the first three months of this year were 
substantially above the $19.6 million for the comparable 
period of 1956. Earnings did not improve correspondingly 
because of heavy investment in development and research, 
a highly competitive price situation, expansion of opera- 
tions, and the readjustments necessitated by the corpora- 
tion’s reorganization on a divisional basis. 

Texas Instruments, Incorporated, enjoyed record sales 
and earnings during the first quarter of the year. Earnings 
per share were 25 cents on the common stock compared 
with 16 cents for the first quarter of 1956. Net sales of 
$15.3 million were nearly double the $8.9 million for the 
same period of 1956. Sales for all of 1957 should approxi- 
mate a record $65 million, resulting in earnings per share 
of slightly more than $1. 

Chance Vought Aircraft, Incorporated, experienced 
sharp increases in sales and earnings for the first quarter. 
Net profit for the period ended March 31 amounted to 93 
cents a share. This is a significant increase over the 69 cents 
a share earned for the first three months of 1956. Sales of 
$39.4 million for 1957 were well above the figure of $22.4 
million for the initial quarter of 1956. 

Earnings for 1957 are expected to be substantially above 
the $3.01 a share earned in 1956. The backlog of orders on 
March 31 stood at $508 million, unchanged from the De- 
cember 31 figure. Of this total, $75 million is for missiles. 


REVENUE RECEIPTS OF THE STATE COMPTROLLER 
Source: State Comptroller of Public Accounts 








September 1-April 30 











Percent 
Account 1956-57 1955-56 change 
TOTAL $591,948,788 $600,647,015 — 1 
Ad valorem, inheritance, 
and poll taxes 37,650,241 36,399,006 + 3 
Natural and casinghead gas 
production taxes 26,915,799 27,498,401 — 2 
Crude oil production taxes 96,366,460 $1,504,904 + 5 
Other gross receipts and 
production taxes 13,558,646 13,100,675 + 3 
Insurance companies and other 
occupation taxes 18,153,635 20,751,123 — 13 
Motor fuel taxes (net) 107,433,882 101,986,171 + 5& 
Cigarette tax and licenses 29,541,398 28,584,982 + 3 
Alcoholic beverage taxes and 
licenses 21,101,292 19,282,917 + 9 
Automobile and other sales taxes 14,095,287 15,039,235 - 6 
Ali licenses and fees 18,621,735 18,070,459 + 3 
Franchise taxes 11,147,275 17,292,742 — 36 
Minera! leases, land sales, rentals, 
and bonuses 12,577,343 25,019,705 — 50 
Oil and gas royalties 19,864,116 17,488,286 + 14 
Ipterest earned 14,901,981 13,265,582 + 11 
Unclassified receipts 39,003,006 30,653,527 + 27 
Other miscellaneous revenue 8,309,358 6,657,234 + 25 
Federal aid for highways 13,356,608 25,020,505 — 47 
Federal aid for public welfare 75,717,740 79,982,982 — 65 
Other federal aid 13,364,873 12,769,700 + 5& 
Donations and grants 268,113 178,779 + 50 
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Lone Star Steel Company reports record earnings for 
the initial quarter of the year. Net income of $1.25 a share 
on the 2.6 million shares outstanding was substantially 
above the 85 cents earned in the same period of 1956. Each 
of the remaining quarters of this year is expected to pro- 
duce earnings in excess of the $1.25 a share for the first 
quarter. 

Dr. Pepper Company’s net income for the three months 
ended March 31 dropped to 1 cent a share. Last year, first 
quarter income totaled 15 cents a share on the 671,000 
common shares outstanding. Net income after taxes was 
$4,242. compared with $97,695 for the first quarter of 
1956. Expenses connected with the doubling of the field 
sales force and a decrease in sales (caused by cool, damp 
weather in the South and Southwest) contributed to the 
decline in earnings. 

Officials of the company report that an increased drive 
for new markets and for bottlers during the past six 
months has achieved outstanding results, adding 10 million 
persons to the company’s market since last November. 

Lone Star Cement Corporation earned 45 cents a share 
on the 7.3 million capital shares outstanding for the quar- 
ter ended March 31. This compares favorably with the 37 
cents earned on 7.2 million shares for the first quarter of 
1956. Sales of $21 million for 1957 were up from the $19.5 
million for the first quarter of 1956. 

The Frito Company showed 55 cents a share in earnings 
for the quarter ended March 31. This is an increase over the 
52 cents a share earned in the same period of 1956. Total 
sales of $7.5 million were up substantially from the $6.6 
million of the first quarter of 1956. This excellent showing 
was accounted for in part by a 29% increase in packaged 
goods sales. Further increases in sales are expected during 
the balance of the year. 

The Texas and Pacific Railway reports a drop in earn- 
ings for the three months ended March 31]. Earnings per 
common share of $2.05 declined substantially from the 
$5.11 for the first quarter of 1956. Gross income of $20.4 
million was down slightly from the $20.9 million received 
during the first three months of 1956. 

Pearl Brewing Company earnings for the initial quarter 
of 1957 rose to 45 cents a share from the 35 cents a share 
earned during the same period of 1956. Net sales of $5.8 
million were above the $5.4 million for the first quarter of 


FEDERAL INTERNAL REVENUE COLLECTIONS 
Source: Internal Revenue Service, U.S. Treasury Department 








July 1-April 30 











Percent 
District 1956-57 1955-56 change 
TEXAS $1,926,846,078 $1,787,253,142 + 8 
Income 961,124,363 928,652,324 + 
Employment 21,493,614 21,554,624 se 
Withholding - 781,231,421 703,724,238 + ll 
Other 162,996,679 133,321,956 + 22 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT 1,035,107,039 939,429,398 + 10 
Income 524,376,248 493,979,319 + 6 
Employment 5,682,780 4,953,366 + 15 
Withholding 403,395,203 362,376,689 + il 
Other 101,651,808 78,120,024 + 30 
NORTHERN DISTRICT 891,739,038 847,823,744 + & 
Income 436,748,115 434,673,005 oe 
Employment 15,809,834 16,601,258 — 5 
Withholding 77,836,218 341,347,549 + il 
Other 61,344,871 55,201,932 + 11 





**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
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the preceding year. A quarterly dividend of 30 cents a 
share was paid June 1. 

The Murray Company of Texas, Incorporated, has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 2214 cents a share payable 
June 14. 


OIL, GAS, AND SULPHUR 


In the quarter ended March 31, Humble Oil and Refining 
Company earned a net income of $58.2 million, or $1.62 a 
share on the common stock—an 18% increase over the 
$1.37 per share earned during the same period of 1956. 
The gain in earnings was attributed to increased sales of 
crude oil and products. 

Net crude oil and condensate output for the quarter 
averaged 399,800 barrels daily, a 5.5% increase over the 
first three months of 1956. Gasoline sales totaled 150.6 
million gallons, up 5.2% over the same period of 1956. 
Part of the increased demand for crude resulted from the 
Suez crisis. This portion of the increase in demand is not 
expected to continue. As a result, the increase for the 
initial quarter is not regarded as an index of the year as a 
whole. However, the year is expected to be a good one 

A two-for-one split of the company’s common stock has 
been authorized. A major objective of this move is broad- 
ening the market for the shares. 

First quarter consolidated net income of the Continental 
Oil Company dropped slightly to 70 cents a share, com- 
pared with 71] cents a share earned in the first three months 
of 1956. Gross revenues for the three months ended March 
31 totaled $155.4 million, compared with $144.6 million 
for the same period of 1956. The decline in net earnings 
was the result of increased development costs. 

Crude oil output, including the company’s interest in 
the production of affiliates, amounted to a net daily aver- 
age of 160,579 barrels, an increase over the 155,739 bar- 
rels in the first 1956 quarter. Sales of refined products 
averaged 182,160 barrels a day, up 1,782 barrels a day 
from 1956. 


Officials of Woodley Petroleum Company anticipate 
higher earnings in 1957 than the $2.92 a share earned in 
1956. First quarter earnings amounted to $1.08 a share, 
up 69% from the 66 cents a share for the first quarter of 
1956. This increase is considered atypical because of the 
influence of the Suez crisis on earnings of the period. 

Heavy exploration and drilling expenses were given as 
the reasons for not increasing dividends from the current 
1214 cents quarterly. 

Present indications are that Delhi-Taylor Oil Company 
will have higher earnings in 1957 than the 39 cents a share 
earned in 1956. The company has entered the petrochemi- 
cal field and expects substantial benefits to accrue from 
this action. 

A major potash deposit in Utah is being readied for 
operation. Production at a rate of 1,000 tons a day can be 
supported for 45 years from this deposit. Revenues should 
begin to flow by 1960 if financing of the plant is completed 
this year. 

Tennessee Gas Transmission Company officials antici- 
pate 1957 earnings in excess of $2 a share. Earnings in 
1956 amounted to $1.93 a share. Sales are expected to top 
the record $267.6 million of 1956. The increase is expected 
to result from increased unit deliveries of natural gas, plus 
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a 12% rate increase to become effective July 14. This rate 
boost is subject to refund if the Federal Power Commission 
should later grant a lower increase. 

Preliminary estimates of 1957 income for Lone Star Gas 
Company indicate record earnings of $2.50 a share for 
1957. In 1956 per-share earnings totaled $2.10. The com- 
pany expects to add between 30,000 and 35,000 customers 
this year. A total of 765,000 customers is being served at 
present. 

Texas Gulf Sulphur Company reports earnings of 56 
cents a share for the first three months of the year, down 
from the 73 cents earned in the same 1956 period. Gross 
revenue from sales of $17.8 million was down almost $4 
million from the figure of $21.7 million for the first quarter 
of 1956. 

Freeport Sulphur Company earned $1.27 a share during 
the first quarter of 1957, a decline of 4 cents from the 
$1.31 earned in the same period of 1956. 

Duval Sulphur and Potash Company earned $1.30 a 
share during the three months ended March 31, an in- 


crease over the 98 cents earned in the comparable period 
of 1956. 


CHANGES IN CONDITION OF WEEKLY REPORTING MEMBER 
BANKS IN THE DALLAS FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICT 


Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 








Percent change* 








Apr 1957 Apr 1957 Apr 1956 
from from from 
Account Mar 1957 Apr 1956 Mar 1956 
TOTAL ASSETS — 1 + $ — 1 
Loans and investments, less 
loans to banks and 
valuation reserves : es + 2 e 
Loans, less loans to banks 
and valuation reserves + 1 — 1 + 1 
Commercial, industrial, and 
agricultural loans + — 3 + 4 
Loans for purchasing or 
carrying securities + 2 + 15 + 1 
Real estate loans ; — 2 — 7 *¢ 
Other loans + 1 ++ % + 2 
Total U.S. Government 
securities — 1 + 9 — 5 
Treasury bills ns — 45 +125 — 54 
Treasury certificates of 
indebtedness +158 +116 — 16 
Treasury notes — + 1 — 5 
Bonds a oe + 4} oe 
Other securities + 2 + & + 7 
Loans to banks + 92 —17 — 50 
Reserves with Federal 
Reserve banks : + 14 + 5 + 5& 
Cash in vaults , — 10 + 3 — 12 
Balances with domestic banks — 19 + 4 — 8 
Other net assets — 4 + 13 — 5 
TOTAL LIABILITIES 1 + 8 — | 
Total adjusted deposits roy + 3 — 1 
Demand deposits . — 1 +e oe 
Time deposits - , + 6 + iI o¢ 
U.S. Government deposits - + 44 + 15 — 27 
Total interbank deposits — il + 1 — 4 
Domestic banks ..... ss —ll + 1 — 4 
Foreign banks -.. hace *¢ + 19 — 24 
Borrowings —- Laces . +260 — 29 +155 
Other liabilities —.. aes _-— 7 + 23 — il 
CAPITAL ACCOUNTS.... ee + 9 ee 





*Percentage changes are based on the week nearest the end of the 
month. 


**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
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Local Business Conditions 





Apr 1957 


Percent change 


Apr 1957 














April from from 
City and item 1957 Mar 1957 Apr 1956 

ABILENE (pop. 55,000°) 

Retail sales 
Apparel stores ee | + 10 
General merchandise stores 12 rs 

Postal receipts $ 74,097 2 7, i2 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 2,167,538 +127 + 44 

Bank debits (thousands) £ 84,719 + 14 17 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft $ 60,512 7 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.8 + 14 + 8 

Employment 30,000 ee + 6 

Manufacturing employment 3,680 + 4 + 9 

Percent unemployed 5.6 + 2 o 

ALPINE (pop. 5,261) 

Postal receipts : 4,157 + 35 + 24 

Zuilding permits, less federal contracts $ 4,000 +100 

Bank debits (thousands) z 2,476 8 22 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)! _$ 4,179 + 2 5 

Annual rate of deposit turnover fe + § 18 

AMARILLO (pop. 125,049') 

Retail sales 13 14 
Apparel stores 33 32 
Automotive stores 8 16 
Drug stores + 1 1 
Eating and drinking places 1 4 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores + 21 10 
Liquor stcres 1 + 2 
Office, store, and school 

supply dealers 1 17 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,667,353 — 42 11 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 171,548 3 14 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)= _$ 102,770 + 2 9 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 20.2 3 + 25 

Employment 47.800 +* 4 
Manufacturing employment 5,300 + l 1 

Percent unemployed 4.6 8 4 7 

ARLINGTON (pop. 27,550") 

Postal receipts $ 20,782 + 1 + 11 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 809,583 + 39 13 

Employment (area) 201,400 +s + 3 
Manufacturing employment (area) 67,225 _ 1 9 

Percent unemployed (area) 5.1 + 6 + 16 

AUSTIN (pop. 168,500") 

Retail sales + 6 - 7 
Apparel stores + 8 + 29 
Automotive stores + il + 16 
Eating and drinking places 5 + 8 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores — 6 — 9 
Gasoline and service stations t 6 + 3 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores oe 2 

Postal receipts $ 268,006 — 1 + 2 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 3,293,671 + 40 — 41 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 176,954 + 5 + 17 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){ .$ 125,672 — 2 + 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.7 a. 2 7 2E 

Employment 70,500 se + 3 
Manufacturing employment 5,290 ea + 6 

Percent unemployed 4.0 oe + § 
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Percent change 


Apr1957 Apr 1957 




















April from from 
City and item 1957 Mar1957 Apr 1956 

BAYTOWN (pop. 22,983) 

Postal receipts $ 18,860 + 3 + 12 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 315,450 — 67 + 48 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 20,450 +> 3 + 7 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) t..$ 25,764 = § + 28 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.4 + * 8 

Employment (area) 422,000 + 1 + 5 
Manufacturing employment (area) 93,525 ** + 7 

Percent unemployed (area) 3.3 — 6 + 6 

BEAUMONT (pop. 104,416") 

Retail sales 1 + 16 
Apparel stores + 23 + 29 
Automotive stores ~ £ + 15 
Food stores am $0 Pr) 
General merchandise stores + 27 + 34 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores + 6 + 10 

Postal receipts $ 90,955 + 12 = 

suilding permits, less federal contracts $ 1,989,482 + WE +143 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 158,351 + § + 19 

End-cf-month deposits (thousands)i .$ 106,469 + 1 1 

Annual rate of depcsit turnover 17.9 + 7 + 21 

Employment (area) 84,800 ** + 2 
Manufacturing employment (area) 29,100 ** + 3 

Percent unemployed (area) 5.3 — 9 — 10 

BEEVILLE (pop. 10,500") 

Postal receipts $ 8,674 rr 8 + 20 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 94,824 + 29 +118 

Bank debits (thousands) 7,843 _ 3 + 17 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){ _$ 12,393 + 1 - 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 7.6 3 + 19 

BIG SPRING (pop. 24,442") 

Retail sales 5 — 17 + 3 
Apparel stores - 7% + 32 
Drug stores + 3 — 1 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores - 7 + 9 

Postal receipts g 19,125 22 — 2 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 274,045 + 18 + 38 

Pank debits (thousands) z 30,226 t 8 + 23 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)! .$ 24,363 - 3 — 12 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.7 + 4 + 37 

BORGER (pop. 18,059) 

Postal receipts $ 15,050 + 21 + 7 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 94,683 29 41 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 17,192 - 1 + 16 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){ .$ 17,331 2 + 9 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.8 — 2 + 6 

BRADY (pop. 5,944) 

Postal receipts 3,592 + § + 6 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 18,600 +683 + 443 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 4,023 + & + 17 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){ .$ 6,150 1 — 3 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 7.9 + 10 + 19 

BRENHAM (pop. 6,941) 

Postal receipts 5,669 — 1 + 9 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 48,746 +132 — 48 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 6,319 — 5 + 9 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){ .$ 12,321 + 2 — 1 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.2 — 5 t+ i 





For explanation of symbols, see page 23. 


TEXAS BUSINESS REVIEW 











Percent change — 


Apr 1957 Avr 1957 





















































Percent change 








, Apr 1957 a 1957 
F é April from from Apri frem 
City and item 1957 Mar 1957 Apr 1956 City and item 1957 Mar 1957 Pra: 1956 
BROWNWOOD (pop. 20,181) DALLAS (pop. 538,924") 
Retail sales : 
Retail sales — 3 + 4 
Apparel stores +35 + 36 Apparel stores + 15 + 10 
Postal receipts $ 16,942 + Automotive stores — 9 +14 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 14,005 +156 +271 Drug stores = a 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 10,937 ae * = Eating and drinking places — 4 — 1 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 11,871 + 1 + Food stores a. + 4 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.1 + 6 + 10 Furniture and household 
——— = appliance stores 6 — 11 
BROWNSVILLE (pop. 36,066) Gasoline and service stations 3 os 
Retail sales Lou + 12 General merchandise stores > 3 4 
Automotive stores 16 + 3% Jewelry Bnores j + 18 + 18 
lumber, building swatertal ard Lumber, building material, and 
: hardware stores 12 12 
hardware stores 6 13 
aie , Office, stcre, and school 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 123,135 55 42 
supply dealers + 2 + 12 
ae ee Postal receipts $ 1,633,015 + 3 + 5 
BRYAN (pop. 23,883") Building permits, less federal contracts $ 9,378,492 31 + 18 
Retail sales — 12 ne Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,238,168 re] + 10 
Apparel stores + 3é + 13 End-of-month deposits (thousands){ $ 981,145 ee — 1 
Automotive stores 25 ~ Ss Annual rate of deposit turnover 27.6 se + 12 
Postal receipts $ 18,354 + 13 — @ Employment (area) 340,700 + 1 + 4 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 282,250 — 30 — 48 Manufacturing employment (area) 90,550 + 1 + 10 
———— ~ Percent unemployed (area) 2.4 14 + <@ 
CISCO (pop. 5,230) RNC Nit A EE RD 
Postal receipts $ 3,589 + 6 + 10 DENTON (pop. < 21 372) 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,617 + 4 + 15 
J Retail sales 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t  $ 3,561 + 1 — 7 Drug stores 3 L 16 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.9 + 6 + 25 Postal receipts $ 20.196 7 
Gre, 5 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 72,400 — 73 — 80 
CORPUS CHRISTI (pop. 165,458') Bank debits (thousands) $ 13,005 3 + 6 
Retail sales eee, | + 24 End-of-month deposits (thousands)!f  $ 17,461 + 6 +e 
Apparel stores + 18 1 Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.1 5 + 7 
Automotive stores — 7 + 42 TPES, ia ie 
Lumber, building material, and EDINBURG (pop. 15, 993° ) 
hardware stores “eg + 93 Postal receipts 7,262 — ll ee 
Pestal receipts $ 131,160 a £ ds Building permits, less federal contracts ; 60,547 — 30 + 28 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,534,605 + 58 + 5 Bank debits (thousands) $ 7,544 =a ae + 16 
Pank debits (thousands) $ 188,085 a +47 End-of-month deposits (thousands)! . $ 7,574 + 4 — 4 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) $ 112,796 + 1 + 6 Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.2 + 21 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 20.0 — 4 + 10 Lae aa " 
Employment 64,900 ee EL PASO (pop. 244, 400° ) 
Manufacturing employment 8,410 + 1 + 4 Retail sales + 2 + 11 
Percent unemployed 5.6 — 7 Apparel stores + 39 4 Ba 
Automotive stores 5 + §& 
CORSICANA (pop. 19. 211) Food stores 4 + 25 
Postal receipts 13,766 + 65 + 2 General merchandise stcres 7" 6 + 10 
Building permits, less federal ¢ontracts : 82,375 — 15 — 34 Lumber, building material, and 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 15,267 + 5 1 hardware stores — 13 15 
End-of-menth deposits (thousands)t .$ 22,150 — 65 + 1 Postal receipts $ 202,113 + 4 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.0 + 8 5 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 2,420,253 + 2 + 10 
Pank debits (thousands) $ 275,836 > g + if 
: phar eee icici indent baal eiicegn End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 145,513 — < + © 
DEL RIO (pop. 14,211) Annual rate of deposit turnover 23.4 + 1 + 12 
Postal receipts $ 9,971 ** + 5 Employment ; 78,900 ice +e 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 139,540 +301 — 6 Manufacturing employment 12,800 os 5 diet. 
Bank debits (thoasands) 3 8,065 + 22 beh se Percent unemployed 4.2 11 9 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)! $ 11,034 — 13 — 2 a a, aii eed 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.2 + 22 — 4 GARLAND (nen. 10 571) 
en Postal receipts $ 17,191 + 12 + 21 
DENISON (pop. 17,504) Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,475,772 + 35 + 56 
Retail sales Bank debits (thousands) 3 16,055 + 4 + 7 
Automotive stores — 2 + 12 End-of-month deposits (thousands)f{ .$ 13,114 + 2 —17 
Postal receipts $ 14,634 + 17 Annual rate cf deposit turnover 14.8 e @ + 33 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 114,412 — 55 + 56 Employment (area) 340,700 ee + 4 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 15,221 - 5 + §8 Manufacturing employment (area) 90,550 + 1 + 10 
End-cf-menth deposits (thousands){ . $ 17,443 + 4 + 14 Percent unemployed (area) 2.4 — 14 + 4 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.7 — 12 — 3 nee 





JUNE 1957 








For explanation of symbols, see page 23. 
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LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 








Percent change 


Apr 1957 Apr 1957 








Percent change 


Apr 1957 Apr 1957 
































April from from April from from 
City and item 1957 Mar 1957 Apr 1956 City and item 1957 Mar 1957 Apr 1956 

FORT WORTH (pop. 315,578") GREENVILLE (pop. 17,500") 

Retail sales + 2 + 9 Retail sales + 2 — 7 
Apparel stores + 14 + 17 Apparel stores + 47 + 39 
Automotive stores — 2 + 24 Automotive stores + 8 — 12 
Drug stores — § — § Lumber, building material, and 
Eating and drinking places — 3 - 2 hardware stores — 8 — 32 
Food stores — 6 — 8 Postal receipts Fy 17,389 + 23 + 2 
Furniture and household 2uilding permits, less federal contracts $ 125,940 — 15 +107 

appliance stores 12 23 Bank debits (thousands) $ 12,515 — 4 + 14 
Gasoline and service stations + 83 + 5 End-of-month deposits (thousands){ _$ 14,375 4 — 1 
General merchandise stores + 17 + 20 Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.2 3 +-12 
Liquor stores 1 + 11 peed idiainia oe alla 
Lumber. building material, and 

hardware stores — 8 18 HARLINGEN (pop. 30,038") 

Postal receipts $ 575,185 + 2 dle Postal receipts $ 29,794 + 14 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 2,340,306 43 — 34 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 356,468 20 8 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 700,873 + 8 + 9 Bank debits (thousands) $ 30,454 1 =a 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t _$ 371,341 ee + “2 End-of-month deposits (thousands){ .$ 21,235 + 2 a 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 22.7 + 36 + 6 Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.4 se + 1 

Employment (area) 201,400 ee + 3 
Manufacturing employment (area) 67,225 — 1 + 9 HENDERSON (pop. 11,606') 

Percent unemployed (area) 5.1 + 6 + 16 Retail sales tae ae he 

eeee aire ca net Npraeinnieiaanlinsh Apparel stores + 31 + 40 

GALVESTON (pop. 71,527") Automotive stores - 9 — 15 

' Food stores — ll + 27 

Retail sales + 9 + 13 th : 
iininand dnwes 4 98 + 19 Furniture and household : i 
Shree ee 1 94 ‘ appliance stores + is = " 
EEE TEER General merchandise stores + 32 + 31 

2 . Postal receipts $ 8.818 + 23 + 37 

appliance stores = 43 + 10 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 70,400 + 15 — 28 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores 7 12 = 

Postal receipts $ 67.280 —_ , —_ . HEREFORD (pop. 8,500') 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 274,656 + 48 — 78 “ . 

: re « Postal receipts $ 4,935 — 22 — 1 

Bank debits (thousands) zt 92,799 7 + 22 epee P \ 

iit Quilts. (hemmed < 2 71.560 oie : Building permits, less federal contracts $ 103,500 + 54 +111 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.7 6 + 18 Bank debits (thousands) $ 9,339 + + 28 

a End-of-month deposits (thousands)! _$ 10,649 - I + 10 

Employment (area) 48,700 se + 4 . x 
Manufacturing employment (area) 11,630 ee + & SEE SOE RE SR SER rEE aid ions tian 

Percent unemployed (area) 5.8 + 4 9 

ee eee te renee HOUSTON (pop. 700,508") 

GILMER (pop. 4,096) Retail sales{ — 4 + 5& 

Retail sales Apparel stores + 22 + 19 
General merchandise stores + 21 + 4 Automotive stores{ = se. ae 
Lumber, building material, and Drug storesf = a 

hardware stores + 3 — a6 Eating and drinking places! — + 4 

Postal receipts s 4,121 + 39 + 37 Food stores an = % 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 18,000 —14 +200 Furniture and household 

ee a ee soa appliance stores{ + § a 

GLADEWATER (pop. 5,305 Gasoline and service stations{ + 2 + 15 

Postal receipts $ 5,021 + 31 + 3 General merchandise stores — 5 + &s 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 3,605 + 5 + 1 Lumber, building material, and 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t _$ 4,323 + 2 + 5 hardware stores{ =e =e 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.1 + 3 — il Other retail stores! - ee ais 

Employment (area) 25,650 * ¥ + ¢ Postal receipts $ 1,157,663 + 5& + 8 
Manufacturing employment (area) 5,010 - 3 + 14 Building permits, less federal contracts $14,776,905 — il — 4 

Percent unemployed (area) 3.8 5 3 Bank debits (thousands) ....$ 2,333,687 + 1 + 13 

SSS SO a A End-of-month deposits (thousands){ .$ 1,225,542 oe #8 

GOLDTHWAITE (pop. 1,566 Annual rate of deposit turnover : 22.8 + 32 + 11 

Postal receipts $ 3,598 +202 4 Employment (area) .... 422,000 + 1 + § 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 3,880 ee + 18 Manufacturing employment (area) 93,525 oe + 7 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)! $ 3,234 + 4 + 6 Percent unemployed (area) 3.3 ae 7 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.7 5 + il 

wenn JASPER (pop. 4,403) 

GRAND PRAIRIE (pop. 14,594) aiidahes 

Postal receipts e 16,288 6 + 7 General merchandise stores “ + 17 aan: 5 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 190,460 — 78 ie Bank debits (thousands) a 5,468 — 9 ee 

Employment (area) 340,700 + 1 + 4 End-of-month deposits (thousands){ .$ 7,374 + 1 — 4 
Manufacturing employment (area) * 90,550 + 1 + 10 Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.0 — 10 + 1 

Percent unemployed (area) 2.4 — 14 + 4 
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Percent change 





Apr1957 Apr 1957 





Percent change 





Apr1957 Apr 1957 





























; April frcm from April from from 
City and item 1$57 Mar 1957 Apr 1956 City and item 1857 Mar 1957 Apr 1956 
KILGORE (pop. 9,638) LUBBOCK (pop. 134,156") 
Postal receipts 11,334 + 8 + 32 Retail sales + 9 + 27 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 160,952 + 40 — 71 Apparel stores + 41 + 25 
Bank debits (thousands) 2 15,493 2 — 2 Automotive stcres + 15 + 25 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)! $ 15,675 + § a Furniture and household 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.2 + 4 — 1 appliance stores — 1 + 4 
Employment (area) 25,650 + 1 + 4 General merchandise stores + 3 + 37 
Manufacturing emplcyment (area) 5,010 | + 14 Lumber, building material, and 
Percent unemployed (area) 3.8 — 5 — 3 hardware stores + 13 + 16 
aia Re aloreeeereine onan: Sebaneeiee Postal receipts $ 114,803 + 17 + 26 
KILLEEN (pop. 21,076") Building permits, less federal contracts $ 2,586,870 + 3 + 51 
Pestal receipts $ 18,430 ae. + 19 Bank debits (thousands) $ 136,030 — 7 + 15 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 12,203 — 72 — 76 End-cf-month deposits (thousands)t $ 100,487 shee + 10 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 6,034 = $9 nie Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.3 — 7 + § 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t .$ 5,505 + 5 — 10 Empleyment 43,900 “ e.% 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.5 + 5 + 7 Manufacturing emplcyment 4,500 + 3 — 5 
e Percent unemployed 5.2 2 — 4 
LAMESA (pop. 10,704 ie arectecin ave 
a ee SO McALLEN (pop. 25,326’) 
Automotive stores 12 + 12 Retail sales . + 3 +6 
Lumber, building material, and Automotive stores — 8 8 
hardware stores 15 + 23 Pestal receipts : $ 19,466 : ae sn 
Pcstal receipts $ 7.799 ie + 34 Building permits, less federal ccntracts $ 169,045 — 32 — 12 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 86,700 = 8 = 25 Bank debits (thousands) $ 18,608 + 2 Cia 
Pee Se ee ee th acigac eA Se oa, = E'nd-cf-month deposits (thousands)! . $ 19,486 — 5 + i 
LAMPASAS (pop. 4,869) Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.1 — 4 
Postal receipts z 3,254 — 10 — 25 - eS ere a ene ee ie 
Building permits, less federal ccntracts $ 4,800 — 87 — 86 McKINNEY (pop. 10,560) 
Bank debits (thousands) 3 4,742 eas ree Building permits, less federal contracts $ 45,130 + 6 —14 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){ . $ 6,125 + 1 — 5 Bank debits (thousands) $ 6,598 5 om 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.3 5 care End-of-mcnth depcsits (thousands){ . $ 11,584 se 6 
Pte Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.9 — § 
® atc ale eaieiccle =— 
LAREDO (pop. 59,350") MARSHALL (pop. 25,479") 
Postal receipts $ 22,345 + 29 + Retail uales 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 231,720 — 76 +731 rdecatnees 5 + 3 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 24,148 eer ; : General merchandise stcres + 25 + $1 
Se te ee a 
3 ‘ 2 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 195,794 + 61 + 56 
Fa ee oe eee ee, Bank debits (thousands) $ 14,335 — 1 2 
LLANO (pop. 2,954) End-of-mcnth deposits (thousands){t $ 19,858 + 12 - 4 
Postal receipts g 2,011 + 15 + 37 Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.2 — 1 + il 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,100 — 12 — 1 Pag Se RD ae PA eee eae eC Sea ee eee ee a eee 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) }t.. $ 3,102 3 — 1 MERCEDES (pop. 10,081) 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.0 — 7 — 6 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 14,735 + 82 + 467 
— po Bank debits (thousands) $ 5,529 - 10 ee 
LOCKHART (pop. 5,573) End-of-month deposits (thousands); .$ 6,050 — 3 + 9 
Postal receipts $ 3,499 + 21 *e Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.8 — 9 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 12,585 — 56 - 57 me? ores oe 
Bank debits (thousands ) $ 3.291 — 9 + % MIDLAND (pop. 42,600') 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) { | $ 4,530 2 5 Postal receipts $ 55,834 — 1 5 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.6 = yg + 10 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 3,590,000 + 55 iit 
sinks aoe zs ance hee Bank debits (thousands) $ 83,548 + 16 + 18 
LONGVIEW (pop. 34,328') End-of-menth deposits (thousands)t $ 82,661 + 12 + 3 
Postal recetots $ 31,992 og ok Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.2 + 19 + 20 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 266,230 22 32 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 36,415 + 2 + & MONAHANS (pop. 6,311) 
End-of-month deposits (thousands); . $ 38,388 + 1 + 2 Postal REceDee $ 6,109 + 24 Bite 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.5 +r 3 - 3 a ed nig less laggy ore : tare hag Py 
Employment (area) 25,650 + 1 + 4 Sak Cents supreme week De 
ean Oe ciinbwinent. tates) 5.010 + g ee End-of-month depesits (thousands)t .$ 8,572 — 1 + 16 
Percent unemployed (area) 3.8 aoa ae Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.4 + 6 + 74 
. al a) Pl 7 
LUFKIN (pop. 18,600) NEW BRAUNS ELS (pop. 12,210) 
sales 
Retail sales Automotive stores 21 — 9 
Food stores we — 14 1 Postal receipts $ 15,197 3 + 16 
Postal receipts $ 16.57 te 13 Puilding permits, less federal contracts $ 87,670 + 2 — 57 
Puilding permits, less federal contracts $ 730.197 +415 +297 Hank dette. (theosends) $ 8,079 ig “-§ 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 21,713 — il - 3 End-of-month deposits (thousands)? . $ 9,259 i 7 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){  $ 21,458 4 4 Annual rate cf deposit turnover 10.2 re i) og 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.9 + 6 ee feieoitienag teint 
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LOCAL BUSINESS 








April 
City and item 1$57 
ORANGE (pop. 21,174) 
Retail sales 
Automotive stores 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,317,910 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 21,564 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)!  $ 24,773 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.4 


PALESTINE (pop. 15. 1063") 


Postal receipts 
Building permits, less federal contracts : 





Bank debits (thousands) $ 
End-cf-mcnth deposits (thousands){i $ 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.8 
PAMPA 20,448° 
Postal PA (pop. ) SS 16,940 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 690,000 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 18,494 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)! $ 20,797 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.4 
PARIS (pop. 21,643). 
Retail sales 

Automotive stores 
Pestal receipts $ 14,89 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 86,956 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 13,037 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t  $ 14,291 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.9 
PASADENA (pop. 22 483) 

Postal receipts 26,74 





Building permits, less federal contracts : 865,77: 


Employment (area) 122,000 


Manufacturing employment (area) 


Percent unemployed (area) 3.3 
PHARR (pop. 8,690) 

Postal receipts $ 4,562 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 3,699 


End-of-month deposits (thousands){f $ 3,691 


Annual rate of deposit turnover 





PLAINVIEW (pop. 14 044) 


Retail 
Apparel stores 
Automotive stores 
Postal receipts $ 12,728 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 447,500 


PORT ARTHUR (pop. 82,150") 


Retail 
Apparel stores 


sales 





sales 


Automotive stores 

Focd stores 

Furniture and household 
appliance stores 

General merchandise stores 

Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores 


Postal receipts $ 36,327 


Building permits, less federal contracts $ 858,774 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 60,768 
End-of-month deposits (thousands): $ 43,717 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.7 
Employment (area) 84,800 


Manufacturing employment (area) 29,100 


Percent unemplicyed (area) 5.3 
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CONDITIONS 


Percent change 


Apr 1957 


from 
Mar 1957 


36 


* 


10 
+194 


9 


** 


** 


** 


Apr 195° 


from 


Apr 1956 


16 


40 


26 


31 


City and item ‘1957 


ROCKDALE (pop. 4,550") 

Pestal receipts $ 
Building permits 
Bank debits 
End-of-month deposits 


, less federal contracts $ 
(thousands ) 3 
(thousands)i _$ 


Annual rate of deposit turnover 7.5 


SAN ANGELO (pop. 62,359") 
Retail 
Furniture 


sales 
and household 
appliance stores 
Lumber, building material, and 
hardware stores 
Postal 
Building permits, 
Bank debits 


End-of-month deposits 


receipts $ 53,108 
less federal contracts $ 410,723 
(thousands) $ 46,249 
(thousands){t $ 


Annual rate of deposit turnover 


45,188 

12.2 
Employment 22,850 
Manufacturing employment 2,780 


Percent unemployed 4.8 


SAN ANTONIO (pop. 449,521") 
Retail sales 
Apparel stores 
Autcmotive stores 
Drug stores 
Eating and drinking places 
Food stores 
Furniture and household 
appliance stcres 
Gasoline and service stations 
General merchandise stores 
Lumber, building material, and 
hardware stores 
Postal 


suilding permits, 


577,011 


less federal contracts $ 3,586,717 


receipts $ 


Rank debits (thousands) $ 499,503 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)! .$ 341,183 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.8 


Employment 185,900 
Manufacturing employment 23,300 


Percent unemployed 4.5 


SEGUIN (pop. 14,000") 





Postal receipts $ 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 5,8 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 7,081 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){ $ 14,854 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 5.9 


SHERMAN (pop. 25,855") 
Retail 
Apparel stcres 


sales 


Furniture and hcusehold 


appliance stores 
Lumber, building material, and 

eiiimninis stores 
Postal receipts $ 24,592 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 241,491 
Pank debits (thousands) f 21,684 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)! . $ 17,127 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.7 
SNYDER (pop. 14,111') 
Postal receipts $ 10,499 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 121,750 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 17,015 
End-of-month deposits (thcusands)!t  $ 14,498 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.3 


For explanation of symbols, see page 23. 





Pp ercent change 


Apr 1957 


from 


t 


’ 


Mar 1957 


i) -+ 


e#nnwnwnd & w& 


tw 
nue 


ana 


14 
fe 
19 
11 


Apr 1957 
from 


Apr 1956 


— 9 
19 
15 
+ 12 
17 
= 
** 
all. 7 
1 
9 
r Ag 
r £ 
+ 14 
r 4 
+ 10 
12 
+ 9 
~ 12 
+ 11 
+ 14 
19 
- 9 
28 
9 
2 
+ 13 
e-2 
+ 3 
+ 18 
— 42 
11 
4 

+ 
+ 42 
— 1 
30 
+ 10 
+ 19 
8 
4 
8 
13 
+ 40 
+ 2 
+ 32 
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Percent change 





Percent change 


Apr 1957 Apr 1957 Apr 1957 Apr 1957 
from from i from from 
City and item 56 Mar 1957 Apr 1956 





Mar1957 April City and item 








SLATON (pop. 5,036) TYLER (pop. 49,443) _ 








Building permits, less federal contracts $ 4,100 — 64 — 58 Retail sales 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 2,263 — 4 + 10 Automotive stores 24 + 17 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){  $ $,012 5 + 8 Postal receipts $ 89,487 + 58 + 23 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.6 2 2 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 845,465 + 17 + 40 
FSA AT Se ORS : — vine =o = Bank debits (thousands) $ 80,260 + 5 + 13 
SWEETWATER (pop. 13,619) End-of-month deposits (thousands)i $ 64,597 a + 10 
Postal receipts & 11,960 + 19 6 Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.5 +s + 6 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 169,100 + 32 + 75 —_— - - - - 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 9,086 16 ** VERNON (pop. 12,651) 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)! $ 12,288 - 4 + 6 Pcstal receipts $ 9,050 t 17 17 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.9 16 4 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 10,760 76 90 
on — . . Bank debits (thousands) $ 9,558 1 + 11 
TAYLOR (pop. 9,071) End-cf-month depcsits (thousands)! | $ 18,567 o* 4 
Retail sales Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.2 2 + 13 
Automotive stores + 19 + 19 moa - — - 
Furniture and household VICTORIA (pop. 49,164') 
appliance stores r By + 6 Retail sales — 4 7 
Postal receipts Ss 7,056 - 3 — 16 Automotive stores 11 - § 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 21,790 89 — 65 Food stores 4 - 19 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 5,702 - 6 ~ Furniture and household 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t _$ 9,867 — 1 17 appliance stores + 8 — 5§ 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 6.9 4 + 13 Gasoline and service stations — 1 10 





pl lar coe i ee eee Lumber, building material, and 


TEMPLE (pop. 33,912") hardware stores 2 20 














Retail sales 3 eta Postal receipts $ 26,240 + 18 + 3 
Apparel stores + 96 1) oe Building permits, less federal contracts $ 438,804 + 14 19 
Drug stores = 1 + g ne aie acca 
Eating and drinking places 2 + 7 WACO (pop. 101,824') 

Food stores 8 + 10 Retail sales + 7 + 4 

Furniture and household Apparel stores + 19 + 9 
appliance stores — 11 — 27 Furniture and household 

Lumber, building material, and appliance stores + 8 4 
hardware stores + 10 - 3 General merchandise stores r 9 r it 

Postal receipts $ 25,687 * + 12 + 3 Pestal receipts $ 113,481 + 3 8 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 109,615 38 56 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 816,594 + 52 62 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 16,059 + 30 + 24 Bank debits (thcusands) $ 88,062 — 9 ae 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t  $ 26,628 bad + 1 End-of-month deposits (thcusands)tf | $ 62,947 ¢ 4 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 7.2 - 10 - 14 Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.6 7 + 7 

——— — --- we Emplcyment 47,550 se + |} 

TEXARKANA (pop. 24,753) Manufacturing employment 9,710 + 1 + 9 

Retail sales 1 y ** Percent unemployed 4.2 9 f 
Apparel stores + 35 + 21 eeeadd a ORS one “2 Se ewe ve — 
Furniture and household WEATHERFORD (pop. 8,093) 

appliance stores + 4 ae, Postal receipts $ 7.335 + 12 + 13 

Postal receipts§ & 15,456 ee eee Y Building permits, less federal contracts $ 21,500 64 61 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 113,660 20 — 65 Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,152 ae 

Bank debits (thousands) § g 92 398 1 _ 24 End-cf-month deposits (thousands)i _$ 12,116 + 62 ee 

End-of-month deposits (thousands): $ 15,666 3 11 Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.8 

Annual rate of deposit turnover§ 14.4 + 10 aga ee ee at ee 

aerate yooso = a ~~ WICHITA FALLS (pop. 103,152") 

Manufacturing employments 4,680 — 2 — 12 Retail sales 11 4 

Percent unemployed§ 11.4 — + 30 Furniture and household 

nena emer —— appliance stores — 16 11 

TEXAS CITY (pop. 23,000') Lumber, building material, and 

Retail sales hardware stores + 20 1 
Lumber, building material, and Postal receipts $ 82,191 - 3 — 5§ 

hardware stores + 20 r 28 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 2,891,907 + 206 +299 

Postal receipts $ 16,244 ae oe Bank debits (thousands) $ 103,090 + 9 + 3 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,365,140 +177 +133 End-of-month deposits (thousands) s 105,080 + 3 — 3 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)!  $ 27,171 17 11 Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.0 + 7 ae 

Employment (area) 48,700 ** + 4 Employment 38,200 + 1 + 2 
Manufacturing employment (area) 11,630 ** + 5 Manufacturing employment 3,640 ** + 3 

Percent unemployed (area) 5.8 + @ — 9 Percent unemployed 3.8 ee — 5 








tMoney on deposit at the end of the month, but excludes deposits to the credit of banks. 

{Reported by the Bureau of Business and Economic Research, University of Houston, for Harris County. 
§Figures include Texarkana, Arkansas (pop. 15,875) and Texarkana, Texas (pop. 24,753). 

'Revised for use by the Texas Highway Department. 

"1950 Urbanized Census. 

**Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
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Year-to-date Average 





pr M Feb average mont 
1957 1957 1957 1957 1956 
GENERAL BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
+Texas business activity, index 201 190 196 196 190 
Miscellaneous freight carloadings in SW Dist. -» index 79 84 87 86 93 
Ordinary life insurance sales, index 325 328 324 337 285 
Wholesale prices in U. S., unadjusted index 117.2 116.9 117.0 117.0 114.3 
tConsumers’ prices in Houston, unadjusted index es 120.5 120.5 117.8 
Consumers’ prices in U. S , unadjusted index : : 119.3 118.9 118.7 118.8 116.2 
Income payments to individuals in U. S. (billions, at seasonally adjusted 307° 342° 378* 359 329 
annual rate) : ae $ 339.3* $ 338.1 $ 336.6 S 3313 $ 3253 
Corporation charters issued (number) 3 415 +74 360 491 
Business failures (number) 10) 2 27 
TRADE 
Total retail sales, index adjusted for price changes 154° 152° 155 155 145 
Total retail sales, index wT" 175 178 178 165 
Durable-goods stores aod 155 155 157 146 
Nondurable-goods stores 18 185 190 189 174 
Ratio of credit sales to net sales in department and apparel stores 66.2 69.4 66.6 67.2 66.5 
Ratio of collections to outstandings in department and apparel stores 35.3 38.4 35.7 38.1 36.2 
PRODUCTION 
Total electric power consumption, index 334° 317* 338* 327 312 
Industrial electric power consumption, index 367° 342° 378* 359 329 
Crude oil production, index 145* 138° 141 141 132 
Crude oil runs to stills, index 155 153 146 152 148 
Gasoline consumption, index 165 179 175 174 
Natural gas production, index 82 179 182 184 
Industrial production in U. S., index 145 146 146 146 143 
Southern pine production, index 104 96 104 118 
Cottonseed crushed, index 131 111] 120 119 123 
Construction authorized, index adjusted for price change 123 114 126 127 125 
Construction authorized. index 180* 166* 184* 186 179 
Residential building 180* 53° 192* 183 167 
Nonresidential building 190 178* 167* 201 
Construction contracts awarded (thousands) 121,554 958 113,352 151,825 134,923 
AGRICULTURE 
Farm cash income, unadjusted index 51 51 51 59 91 
Prices received by farmers, unadjusted index, 1909-14=100 64 262 264 262 250 
Prices paid by farmers in U. S., unadjusted index, 1909-14—100 206 95 294 294 286 
Ratio of Texas farm prices received to U. S. prices paid by farmers 89 89 90 89 88 
FINANCE 
Bank debits, index 236 222 229 23 217 
Bank debits, U.S., index 199 190 02 198 187 
Reporting member banks, Dallas Reserve District: 
§Leans (millions) $ 2,409 $ 2,386 $ 2,395 $ 2,399 $ 2,437 
$Loans and investments (millions) $ 3,871 S$ 3255 $3 3772 3 3823 3 Saiy 
Adjusted demand deposits (millions) $ 2627 $ 2665 $ 2612 $ 2648 $ 2643 
Revenue receipts of the State Comptroller (thousands) $ 92,723 $ 86,936 $ 67,857 $ 79,672 $ 77,598 
Federal Internal Revenue collections (thousands) $239,219 $243,032 $286,533 $251,407 $207,760 
LABOR 
Total nonagricultural employment (thousands) 2,456.9* 2,445.6 ) 437.4 2,442.8* 2,412.2 
Total manufacturing employment (thousands) 184.1* 484.5 483.8 483.3* 471.9 
Durable-goods employment (thousands) 241.3* 240.1 239.5 239.6* 228.6 
Nondurable-goods employment (thousands)... 242.8° 244.4 244.3 243.7* 243.3 
Total nonagricultural labor force in 17 labor market areas (thousands) 1,863.1 1,862.9 1,862.7 1,862.7 1,822.2 
Employment in 17 labor market areas (thousands) 1,785.8 1,779.8 1,777.0 1,781.2 1,749.4 
Manufacturing employment in 17 labor market areas (thousands) 381.1 380.3 379.2 379.5 364.5 
Total unemployment in 17 labor market areas (thousands) 76.8 82.9 85.5 81.3 71.6 
Percent of labor force unemployed in 17 labor market areas 4.1 4.5 4.6 4.4 3.9 





All figures are for Texas unless otherwise indicated. All indexes are based on the average months for 1947-49, except where indicated ; all are adjusted 


for seasonal variation, except annual indexes. 
Employment estimates have been adjusted to first quarter 1956 benchmarks. 
* Preliminary. 
+ Based on bank debits in 20 cities, adjusted for price level. 
t Index computed for February, May, August, and November only. 


§ Exclusive of loans to banks after deduction of valuation reserves. 
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